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The National Preaching ! Mission 


And Its Leaders 


HE personnel of the National Preaching Mis- 

sion, which is to be conducted for three months 

next fall, covering twenty-five major cities as 
given out, includes twenty-six names of leaders, both 
from this country and from abroad, who have ac- 
cepted invitations to participate in the Mission, 
which is described as a united movement for an 
awakening of the spiritual life. The list of leaders, 
as announced, is as follows: 


President Albert W. Beaven, of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, of the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. George A. Buttrick, of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

Mrs. Harriet R. Chamberlin, of Toledo, President 
of the National Convention of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations. 

Dr. M. E. Dodd, of the First Baptist Church of 
Shreveport, La., and former President of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention. 

Right Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Southern Ohio. 

Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, of St. John’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, St. Louis. 

Dr. Douglas Horton, of the United Church of 
Hyde Park, Chicago. 

Dean Lynn Harold Hough, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, of India. 

Dr. T. Z. Koo, of Shanghai. 

Miss Muriel Lester, of Kingsley House, London. 

Dr. John A. Mackay, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

_Dr. Raphael H. Miller, of the National City Chris- 
tian Church, Washington, D. C. . 

Rev. Richard C. Raines, Hennepin Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Minneapolis. 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, San Antonio, Tex. 


Mr. Fred Ramsey, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Merton S. Rice, of the Metropolitan Metho- 
dist Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Right Rev. Richard Roberts, Moderator of the 
United Church of Canada. 

Hon. Francis B. Sayre, State Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dr. Paul E. Scherer, of the Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, New York. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer, former Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. 

Professor William Taliaferro Thompson, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 


Rev. Channing H. Tobias, National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 


Dr. George W. Truett, of the First Baptist 
Church, Dallas, Texas. 


Principal John S. Whale, Chesthunt College, Cam- 
bridge, England. 


Other prospective leaders in the Mission, accord- 
ing to today’s announcement, are considering invi- 
tations which have recently been extended and still 
other invitations are to be issued as the program in 
the various cities becomes outlined in greater detail. 


Announcement was also made that in addition to 
great popular meetings the program of the Mission 
will include a series of nine educational “seminars” 
in each city dealing with the following subjects: ‘The 
Christian Message, Using the Bible, The Nurture of 
the Devotional Life, Personal Witnessing for Christ, 
The Cure of Souls, The Ministry of Public Worship, 
The Christian Family, The Christian and the Com- 
munity, The Christian and the World. 


The chairman of the National Committee on the 
Preaching Mission is Rev. Dr. William Hiram 
Foulkes, of Newark, N. J., and the executive is Rev. 
Dr. Jesse M. Bader, Secretary of the Department of 
Evangelism of the Federal Council of the Churches. 
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The cities in which the Mission is now scheduled 
to be conducted next fall, beginning on September 
13 and continuing until December 9, are: 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Billings, Mont. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Toronto, Canada. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Seattle, Washington. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Portland, Oregon. 
San Francisco- 
Oakland, Calif. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Louisville, Ky. 


The spirit and outlook of the Preaching Mission 
are interpreted by Rev. Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, as follows: 


“No better diagnosis of the state of the Church during the 
last decade or two has appeared than this: that we have been 
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so preoccupied with the fruits of the Christian life that we 
have given too little attention to the roots. Humanitarian 
service, a passion for social justice, enthusiasm for a warless 
world, and devotion to other great causes of human welfare 
—these are the rightful fruits of faith in God and an under- 
standing of His will as made known to us in Christ. But we 
have tended to forget that we cannot harvest abundant fruits 
unless we patiently and wisely nourish the roots, 

“No one who understands either the Christian gospel or 
the world in which we live could desire to see the churches 
give less attention to social and international problems. We 
must, however, ask ourselves whether we are likely to get 
much farther in making society Christian until we have gone 
much deeper in cultivating personal relationship with God 
and personal insight into the meaning of the Christian gospel. 
Such is the conviction which underlies the National Preach- 
ing Mission. 

“Two considerations lend timeliness to. this undertaking. 
The first is that many ministers and Christian workers are 
in a mood of discouragement today. Having had to carry on 
their work in a general atmosphere of disillusionment and 
futility, they need—more than they need anything else—a 
revitalization of their own faith in the Christian gospel and in 
its transcendent significence for human life. The second 
consideration that makes the National Preaching Mission 
timely is that there has been no united and sustained and 
nation-wide movement on the part of the churches for 
spiritual awakening for at least twenty years.” 





More about Miami Beach 


By Wo. C. Cumminc* 


HILE the article upon the new church in 
Miami Beach published in the May issue of 
the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY gave considerable 
information in regard to the starting of the work, it 
failed to say that the very existence of the church 
here was in a sense due to the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 


It was an article in the PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY of 
October, 1934, in regard to the opportunity and 
need for new work in the Miami area, particularly 
upon Miami Beach, that attracted the attention of 
the present writer and led to correspondence with 
Dr. James V. Johnson, which began that same month 
and culminated in the invitation to come, largely on 
faith, to open the work here now. 


The writer found the opportunity was indeed as 
had been portrayed by Dr. Johnson in his article in 
the Survey, and, while the difficulties were great 
and there was nothing with which to begin, the 
grace of God was greater. A way was opened by 
Him, in regard to finding a place to stay, a place to 


*Rev. W. C, Cumming is pastor at Miami Beach, Florida. 


hold meetings, and a congregation; in gathering the 
congregation together, in securing financial support 
on the field, and finally in enrolling 101 charter 
members, and in electing officers and becoming a 
church. 


When we think of how much has been accom- 
plished in this short time—how presbytery has al- 
ready been able at our request to make a substantial 
reduction in its appropriation to the field, and how 
fine the prospects are for complete self-support and 
the rich future that we believe lies ahead of the new 
church—we praise God, and desire that it not be 
forgotten that the PREesByTERIAN SuRvEY was the 
instrumentality that God used for starting it all. For, 
humanly speaking and as far as we know, nothing 
would yet have been done here had it not been for 
that one article in the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 


And more than that! The success of this work has 
led presbytery to take a notable forward step to- 
wards other new work in this area—but that is the 
beginning of another chapter. With it in view we 
again thank God and take courage. 
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Murder at the Hands of the Mob 


By Rosert B. ELeazer* 


Eprror’s Note: Our General Assembly has endorsed the work of the Commission on Interracial Coéperation, and our 
Woman’s Auxiliary is taking an active part in the work of the Association of Southern Women for the Prevention of 
Lynching. Moreover, the South is apparently awaking to an effort to rid itself of the disgrace of a barbarous crime which 


Negro was lynched. 


is found nowhere but in America, though in America it is not confined to the South alone. On May 21, before Judge Borah, 
in a Federal court in New Orleans, a white jury awarded $2,500 damages to the parents of a colored youth lynched in 
October, 1933. The defendants in the case were the sheriff of the parish in which the lynching took place and the bonding 
company which had furnished his surety. The day after the lynching, a white man confessed to the crime for which the 








In many recent instances, the officers of the law have prevented lynchings by a determined stand—not always the 


lynching of Negroes but sometimes of white men as well. 
Names of localities have been deleted from Mr. Eleazer’s article, and names of victims given with initials. Verification 
of any incident may be secured by writing to Mr. Eleazer, 710 Standard Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


cad 


cas careful studies of America’s lynching women have been hurried to their death, without a | 


record reveal the following startling facts: chance to prove their innocence. | 
1. Nine of the eighty-four persons lynched “THe Usuat Crime” 
in the last five years, or eleven per cent, were not 3. Assaults upon women, actual or attempted— 


even accused of crime. 
Here are a few typical 
cases: 

Last October, “Bo” B., 
not charged with any of- 
fense, was murdered in his 
home by a mob looking 
for another Negro accused 
of murder. In June, 1933, 
a white bootlegger was 
killed at a Negro dance; 
when the killer could not 
be found, two unaccused 
Negroes were lynched as 
object lessons. In Novem- 
ber, 1933, George G., 
Negro farm tenant, was 
shot to death in his home 
by a masked mob, for no 
apparent reason except 
that he had repeatedly 


asked for a settlement for his crop. the newspaper story of the lynching reported gen- 


Many Oruers INNOCENT became frightened at his presence and screamed; the 
2. In addition to those actually unaccused of mob, already vindictive against Negroes because of 
crime, many others equally innocent have been a tense economic situation, immediately seized the 
lynched, because of unfounded suspicion, false accu- suspect and hurried him to his death without inves- 
sation, and mistaken identity. It is not the nature of tigation. Numerous parallel cases could be cited. 
the mob to weigh evidence and wait for proof. Thus 
Emmanuel McC., taken from his bed and hanged by 
4mob in one of our Southern States, was completely 
cleared of suspicion by a white jury which investi- 
gated the lynching next day; he was industrious, 
law-abiding, and wholly innocent of the charge, said 
this jury. In this way numbers of innocent men and 





“the usual crime” com- 

monly supposed to be the 

In the fifty-four years ending with 1935 American chief occasion of lynch- 
mobs are known to have murdered 4,482 persons, of ings—were charged in 
whom approximately three-fourths were Negroes. 


: , ~~ only one-fourth of the | 
Eighty-six of the victims were women, seventeen of : 


them white. With the exception of Massachusetts, lynchings of the a five 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont, every — Throughout the 
state in the union had one or more lynchings in this fifty-four years during | 
period. Mississippi, Georgia, and Texas led the list, which the lynching record 
with 551, 514, and 483 lynchings respectively. has been kept, the propor- 
Louisiana followed with 391 and Alabama with 346, tion of such charges has 
while Arkansas, Florida, Tennessee, and Kentucky been only twenty-three 
had more than two hundred each. per cent. And that figure 
By ten-year periods, beginning with 1882 and includes numbers of vic- 
ending with 1931, the average annual lynching tolls tims later found to have j 


were 153, 159, 82, 60, and 22. For the past four 
years the average was eighteen. For the entire 
fifty-four years it was eighty-three. The peak figure 
was reached in 1892, with 255 victims; the lowest 
was in 1932, with eight. 


been falsely accused. Often 
the mere suspicion of such 
a purpose was sufficient to 
set the mob in action, as in 
the case in an extreme 
Southern state, in which 


eral belief that the victim was innocent. Somebody 





LYNCHED FOR Minor OFFENSES 


4. A large proportion of mob victims have been 
accused only of minor offenses, some of them even | 
trivial. In the eighty-four lynchings of the past five 
years, twenty-five of the victims were in this class, 
or about thirty per cent. Approximately the same 
proportion runs through the records of the entire 


“Educational Director, Commission on Interracial Codperation. fifty-four years. Arguing with a white man, talking 
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disrespectfully, stealing liquor, slapping a woman, 
threatening to break into a house, drawing gun on a 
sheriff—even “not knowing his place” and “failing 
to turn out of the road”—are found among the of- 
fenses for which men have been lynched. Thus it 
appears that in a large proportion of lynchings— 
forty per cent or more—there was not the slightest 
excuse for inflicting the death penalty. 


5. Of Negroes who were lynched for homicide 
(and this charge covered more cases than any other, 
or 37 per cent of the total), many were found to 
have killed in self-defense. Had they been white men 
they would have been held guiltless. A conspicuous 
case of this kind, that of Elwood H., took place last 
September. A white man went to his house at night, 
broke down two doors, and with a drawn pistol 
cornered the Negro in his bedroom. There the 
Negro shot him to death. When the Negro was 
brought to trial the evidence of self-defense was so 
conclusive that the jury appeared unwilling to send 
him to the chair; so the mob stormed the jail and 
lynched him while the jury still deliberated. The 
case of William K., lynched earlier in the year, was 
clearly of the same character; he had killed a man 
who was attacking and firing upon his home. 

6. Nearly twenty per cent of the persons lynched 
were found to have been mental defectives whom 
society, for its own protection, should previously 
have apprehended and confined. 


If argument were needed, such facts should con- 
vince the most sceptical that lynching is an intoler- 
able outrage against society, discounting the civili- 
zation and blackening the reputation of any com- 
munity which tolerates it. Surely no good citizen, 
public or private, can escape the sacred obligation to 
do everything possible to eradicate it. 


Laws, Courts, AND PuBLic OPINION 


Though lynching is everywhere a crime, violating 
the laws against murder, riot, assault, and con- 
spiracy, the courts rarely indict lynchers, more 
rarely convict, and almost never impose sentences 
commensurate with the offense. In the past five 
years, indictments were returned in only seven of 
the eighty-four lynchings; convictions were secured 
in only three, with a few years imprisonment as the 
maximum penalty. 


There is no doubt that additional legislation would 
help, in most states and perhaps nationally. Espe- 
cially is there need to provide for mandatory change 
of venue in lynching cases, in order that they may be 
tried in an atmosphere free from hysteria and in- 
timidation. In the absence of such state laws, Federal 
legislation to the same end may well be considered. 
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Something more fundamental is needed, however. 
Lynching, like war, roots in the general opinion that 
it is sometimes necessary and justifiable. Because of 
this opinion lynchings are accepted and condoned 
by many good people who themselves would not 
take part in one. For that reason laws and courts 
alone will not suffice. Public opinion, the court of 
last resort, must be brought to the point where it 
will no longer condone mob violence and protect its 
perpetrators. And that can be done, not by berating 
people or even exhorting them, but only by con- 
vincing them with the indisputable logic of facts, 


CuuRCH PeopLe HAVE PECULIAR RESPONSIBILITY 


Ministers and church people in general have a 
peculiar responsibility in this matter, for lynchings 
not only challenge Christianity at home, but are 
doing more than anything else to hinder and dis- 
credit Christian missions around the world. Lynch- 
ing occurs nowhere else, not even among the savages 
whom we seek to Christianize. Stories of American 
mobs burning human beings at the stake are regu- 
larly published throughout Europe, in Latin Amer- 
ica, in the Orient, and even in Africa. The effect in 
mission lands can easily be imagined. Unless we can 
Christianize ourselves and our own civilization, we 
shall not get far with the effort to Christianize 
others. The eradication of lynching is a good place 
to begin. 

How You Can HELP 


Perhaps the reader is asking, “But what can I do 
about it?” Here are some practical suggestions: 

1. You can help to build public opinion by in- 
forming yourself about this matter and passing the 
facts on to others. This applies especially to 
preachers, teachers, and other leaders of groups. An 
abundance of anti-lynching literature, suitable for 
use in addresses and programs, is available at little or 
no cost. 

2. You can be on the watch for threats of mob 
violence and act promptly to avert them. Call on 
your officers to uphold the law. Get others to join 
in the request. If local officers appear indifferent, 
appeal to those higher up, even to the governor, if 
necessary. In extreme cases exert your personal in- 
fluence on members of the mob. A threatened lynch- 
ing may often be prevented by the efforts of one 
alert, brave man or woman. It is difficult to imagine 
a greater service that one might render his com- 
munity. 


For literature on this subject write Commission on Interracial 
Codperation or Association of Southern Women for the Prevention 
of Lynching, 710 Standard Building, Atlanta. Enclosure of postage 
will be appreciated. 
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Africa Goes Movie-Minded 


HAT does a primitive man in the heart of 

Africa see in a moving picture? What makes 

him laugh? What moves him to tears? How 
can the cinema help him to change his ways so as 
to enrich and elevate his life? These are questions 
to which a little group of white men are seeking the 
answers in the highlands of Tanganyika. Here they 
are carrying on the Bantu Educational Kinema Ex- 
eriment sent out by the Department of Social and 
Industrial Research of the International Missionary 
Council. 


Mr. J. Merle Davis, Director of the Department, 
organized this project early in 1935, sending out a 
field staff from London. In the first six months of 
field work, twelve films were made with talkie 
accompaniment in seven native languages. These 
were displayed to 85,000 Africans in ninety-two per- 
formances throughout portions of five East African 
Territories, covering itineraries aggregating 9,000 
miles. 


The experiment aims to meet with visual educa- 
tion some of the problems of adjustment to modern 
life of the primitive African. It has not gone into 
Africa with a pre-determined line of films that Lon- 
doners have concluded are “good for the African.” 
It is trying to discover what the African himself 
finds of interest in the films; what pictures awaken 
his mind and appeal to his emotions; further, through 
what instructional methods can new ways of hy- 
giene, sanitation and agriculture be best portrayed 
with the cinema. A basic principle of the experi- 
ment is that it shows black rather than white people 
in action. The native mother and child and the 
native farmer are shown engaged in new ways of 
doing familiar community and household tasks in 
the familiar village and tribal environment. Against 


this well-known background the new principles are 
interpreted which the native must know and make 
his own if he is to succeed in the new world he 
has entered. 

The first trial pictures are both instructional and 
recreational, including such subjects as soil erosion, 
its cause and prevention; native coéperative coffee 
raising; a knock-about farce; thrift through post- 
office savings; pure milk production; the use of tax 
money; an animal fable; the use of modern medicine 
versus the craft of the witch doctor, etc. 

Native African actors and assistant producers are 
being trained, who not only carry the roles in the 
pictures but direct and criticize the sets which go to 
make up the final production. The interest of the 
African community in attending a long series of film 
showings, their preferences and their willingness to 
pay for admission to the displays, are matters that 
are also being tested. 

The Governments of Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Nyasaland coédperated by furnishing headquarters 
buildings, lending educational and agricultural offi- 
cials to assist in making the pictures, and remitting 
customs duties on equipment. The experiment is 
unique in the history of the contact of colonizing 
governments with backward peoples. With the com- 
mon educational problems of the Mandated Terri- 
tories in mind, Baron von Asback, Dutch representa- 
tive to the Mandates Commission, has urged a dis- 
play of the films at the May meeting of the Com- 
mission in Geneva. 

It is hoped that the principles that emerge from 
this two-year experiment will be used in the form- 
ing of a permanent organization for the producing 
of suitable films for East African natives, and that 
this may be effective in forestalling the entrance of 
undesirable pictures into this part of Africa. 





Items of Timely Interest 


In a recent letter from Dr. Sam Higginbottom, 
president of Allahabad 
Christian College, of the 


Agricultural Institute, . 
Allahab : American Presbyterian 
ahabad, India ae ‘ 
Mission, he writes: 


“In many ways this last has been the best year of all. The 
Viceroy’s visit ‘and the Governor's visit have helped. We 
are called upon to do an increasing amount of work that 
these officials think we are equipped to do. This financial 
year Government has promised an increase of about $3,500 
_ annual grant. We thank God for this! 

The new Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, was Chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 1927-28. Touring 
through India in connection with this has given him an 
understanding of rural India such as is possessed by few. I 
— to him and received a most gracious reply. Village 
ndia looks forward with hope to his term of office. His 


News from the 


main business as Viceroy will be to start India off on its new 
path of constitutional government—the greatest and most 
important experiment of its kind in human history. But 
India, 90% rural, rests upon the foundation of its plowmen 
and village folk. He is sure not to overlook this. Such in- 
stitutions as ours can look forward to a period of enlarged 
service. Certain members of our staff are undertaking re- 
search and the Government is making grants to enable us to 
do the work. 


“The Institute is situated in one of the most difficult and 
backward tracts in this great province. As the wells are from 
50 to go feet deep, economical irrigation by means of draw- 
ing water with oxen is impossible. Further, it is not possible 
to connect this district with one of the great canal systems 
which exist in other parts of the province. It looked as 
though there were little hope for the farmers of this area. 
Eight miles above us, a spur of the Vindhiya Hills juts out 
and causes the Jamna River to take a sharp turn. At this turn 
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is a deep pool in the river. It was measured at low water 
and is 65 feet deep. The rocky bluff rises about 70 feet 
above it, providing an ideal site for a pumping unit. The 
slope of the land is right. Cheap electric power is available. 
I had long dreamed of irrigating this district from this pool, 
but received no support from different ones with whom I 
talked about it year after year. 

“On March 26, 1936, I induced Sir William Stampe, head 
of the Government Irrigation Development Service, to visit 
us. With him and his engineer associates we spent the day 
going over the ground. Result—he has written a strong note 
to Government saying the site is good and that a system to 
irrigate 50 or 60 square miles could be rather easily put in 
and should pay from the start. We stopped and talked to 
village farmers. When we told them of the possibility of 
cheap irrigation water, they asked, ‘Sahib, can such a thing 
be?’ When it really dawned on them that it was both pos- 
sible and probable by the time of the next wheat sowing, 
some of them wanted to kiss our feet. The ‘water of life’ is 
a great Biblical figure readily understood by these simple 
village folk. To them irrigation water frequently means the 
difference between mere existence, almost living death, and 
an abundant life. He said, ‘I am come that they might have 
life.’ 

The American Business Men’s Research Founda- 
tion, in excerpts from two reports 
in the widely separated fields of 
insurance and medical practice, 
made public the same day, May 20, 
shows something of the increasing inroads of intem- 
perance among youths and adults alike: 


Liquor’s Growing Toll of Youth 
Among applicants for policies under 30 years of age, but 


Intemperance 
Increases 


SURVEY 
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rejected because of their excessive use of alcohol, the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company of Minne- 
apolis reports an increase of 13% over last year, and 183% 
since 1932. Among accepted applicants under 30 years of 
age, an increase of 17% in the number of moderate and occa- 
sional drinkers the last year, and of 178% since 1932 was 
noted, with the comment: “Alcoholic excesses are the largest 
single cause of rejections among applicants under the age 
of 45.” 
Proportion of Moderate Drinking Applicants 
1932 1935 1936 
19.5% 22.8% 


36.9% 44.9% 
26.6% 32.2% 


Under 30 years of age 
30 to 45 years of age 
45 years and over 


Drink Cure Patients Set New Record 

An increase of 24% in the number of victims of alcoholism 
applying for treatment in the first four months of 1936 was 
reported by Mr. Martin Nelson, Secretary of Keeley Insti- 
tute, Dwight, Illinois. He said registration was 51% greater 
“since repeal.” 

Mr. Nelson admitted that relegalized liquor was “a factor 
of importance” but attributed the increase somewhat to 
“returning national prosperity.” 

However, a study of official annual figures of Keeley In- 
stitute for the past 30 years shows: j 

Record three years, 1933-4-5 (including 1933 with its 8 
mos. of legal beer only) shows 2,021 registrations, 673 
annual average. 

First 3 years national prohibition, 1920-1-2, total 817 
registrations, 272 patients annually, a 176 per cent increase 
for repeal period to date. 

If the 21% increase, January to April just past, is main- 
tained for the year, 1936 will show 946 patients,—a high 
mark for exactly 30 years. 
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I KNEW THEM IN PRISON 
By Mary B. Harris 


Superintendent of the 
Federal Industrial Institution for Women 


The Viking Press 
Price $3.00. 
Reviewed by Henry W. McLaughlin. 


Twenty-two years ago on the first of July this year, Dr. 
Mary B. Harris, having spent two years in travel and study 
abroad, commenced her career in the care of criminals. This 
book is largely the story of her experiences with thousands 
of prisoners. The author, a daughter of a Baptist minister 
and college president, is a Ph.D. of Chicago University and 
an accomplished musician. She has given us in an attractive 
way the story of her experiences at the old Women’s Work- 
house on Welfare Island, New York, on a model farm in 
New Jersey, at the State Home for Girls at Trenton, and at 
the new Federal Institution at Alderson, West Virginia. 

Crime and how to cure it is a question of great moment in 
our modern America. Do you want to read a practical 
treatise on psychiatry? Here it is. Every parent, teacher, 
social worker, and minister will find helpful suggestions 
about dealing with individuals. The author proves that the 
most serious problems may be solved through right motiva- 


tion. The following quotations reveal the simplicity of style 
and also the tenor of the treatise: 

“Education is a slow process and requires a more or less 
serene frame of mind on the part of both teacher and 
learner. It needs also a calm and steady background on which 
to paint its delicate colors.” 

In speaking of the prison population at Alderson, W. Va., 
she says: 

“We feel that it is futile to expend effort on physical re- 
habilitation, and on intellectual and manual training, if we 
send our pupils back to society with their anti-social attitude 
unchanged. We are then only manufacturing more capable 
and clever violators of the law. Our prime purpose must be 
to change their attitudes, to convince them of their respon- 
sibilities toward their families, society, and the state, to show 
them a way of life that will not only be productive of right 
conduct toward these entities but will also be a source of 
self-respect and abiding satisfaction. This must be accom- 
plished gently, and in a large measure indirectly, by the 
morale atmosphere, and general tone of the institution itself. 

“Many factors contribute directly to this end—important 
among which are the codperative clubs and educational 
activities already described. However, to reach the main- 
springs of right thought and action and actually to change 
the inner life, we must go much deeper and call upon the 
resources of religion, without which, I am convinced, reform 
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‘a conduct is little more than superficial veneer. Lasting 
results can seldom be achieved, I believe from my experi+ 
ence, unless these depths are touched. . 7” 

Again, in speaking of the relationship of criminals to 
society, she concludes as follows: 

“We must remember always that the ‘doors of prisons 
swing both ways’; that most of their tenants are coming 
back to the community to sit beside us in the street-cars, 
and beside the children of our families at the movies, with 
no bars between and no wall around them. Unless we have 
built within them a wall of self-respect, moral integrity, and 
a desire to be an asset to the community instead of a menace, 
we have not protected society—which is ourselves—from 
the criminal.” ; 

This book may be secured from the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication, Eight North Sixth Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

CONSIDER AFRICA 
By Bastt MaTrHews 
Price: cloth $1.00; paper 60 cents 


This book offers an intensive and at the same time rather 
exhaustive study of the economic, social, and religious 
aspects of the changing Africa. With the introduction of 
so-called civilization, with its airplanes, its automobiles, and 
its modern industries, it looks as though Africa is in danger 
of passing through the same drastic periods of adjustment 
that have come to every continent where the native peoples 
were overrun by a stronger, more advanced, conquering 
nation. The author presents this whole situation in three 
general sections: first, Africa as it was, with its. strong tribal 
organization and allegiances; second, Africa as it is today, 
threatened with the breaking down of all that they held 
sacred and the substitution of things material; third, the only 
hope for Africa lies in a Christian civilization which uses 
what already exists in building up a new and powerful con- 
tinent. 

The purpose of the whole book may be set forth in the 
two paragraphs which we quote below: 

“In a word, the Christian good news does not cancel but 
carries to completion the faith of the African in spirit. In 
Africa that faith is being eaten into by the dry-rot of 
pseudo-scientific materialism and by the. chase for wealth.” 

“That Africa can come to birth through love and justice 
in action in the lives of men and women committed to the 
discipleship of Christ. There is no other way; but there 
is that way if we will take it together.” 

Older young people and adults who are planning to study 
Africa during 1936-37 will find this book, used in conjunc- 
tion with God’s Candlelights by Mabel Shaw, an excellent 
basis for that study. —A. B. B.: . 


SERMON HEARTS FROM THE PSALMS 
Compiled by Wiu1aM H. Leacu 
Cokesbury Press, Price $2.00 


Within this volume are one hundred fifty choice outlines 
of sermons from the Psalms by outstanding preachers of the 
past and present. The compiler has made the effort to give 
more than an outline of these sermons. Through a system 
of keying, which Mr. Leach has used in two previous Sermon 
Hearts volumes, the effort is made to bring something of 
the atmosphere of the original sermons to these brief treat- 
ments. These outlines presented in this ingenious manner 
offer a rich source of material for pastors and teachers, who 
are alert for suggestions in preaching and teaching from 
God’s Word. 


W. M. A. 
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THE RETURN TO RELIGION 


By Henry C. Linx, Ph.D. 
Director of the Psychological Service Center, 
New York City. 
Price $1.75 


A former agnostic, the author’s work with individuals led 
him to conclude that America’s emphasis on the intellectual 
is ruinous to personality and therefore to social institutions, 
and that religion is the only guide. He says:— 

“Religion is the only unifying and ever-present force 
which can help to solve the inevitable moral and in- 
tellectual conflicts of parents, children, and society at 
large. In a world of change and rebellion to authority, 
God is the only fixed point.” 

His common denominator is the development of person- 
ality through the certainties of religion rather than the 
expediencies of reason. The book is a noteworthy attempt 
at a synthesis of the conflicting aspects of modern life. In 
defining “personality,” he gives the rather general agree- 
ment— 

“Personality is the extent to which the individual has 
learned to convert his energies into habits or acts which 
successfully influence other people. The greatest and most 
authentic textbook on personality is still the Bible, and the 
discoveries which psychologists have made tend to con- 
firm rather than contradict the codification of personality 
there.” 

Charmingly written, with abundant and telling illustra- 
tions from the author’s actual experience as a practical psy- 
chologist, the book will hold the attention throughout, and 
undoubzedly will lead the reader to some most constructive 
thinking, whether he agrees with the findings of the author 
or not. 

To our thinking this book would be of great value, 
especially to parents, teachers, preachers, and all other 
leaders responsible or interested in the best development of 
youth. 

To any young readers who have become obsessed by 
certain modern psychological theories which over-emphasize 
sex and the need for self expression, this book offers a finely 
balanced thinking. 

In the chapter, “Children Are Made”, which would be of 
special value to all parents, the author closes with this:— 

“The strategic time to teach children to subordinate 
their impulses to higher values is when they are too young 
to understand but not too young to accept. When parents 
decide not to send their children to Sunday school until 
they are old enough to know what it is all about, they are 
adopting a principle which, if generally applied, is ruinous. 
For, by the-time children have learned what it is all about, 
it is often too late for them to do much about it.” 

Much of this book will be immensely helpful to young 
people of the age which demands that individuals find the 
best way to live abundantly and at the same time the best 
way to make a living. For such, especially young college 
students who, like the author, were tempted towards doubt 
and disaster, Dr. Link offers the following conclusion:— 

“The belief in God, in the Ten Commandments, and 
the teachings of Jesus is certainly less open to controversy 
than most pseudo-scientific cults in which men drug them- 
selves.” 

No thoughtful person can afford to miss reading at least 
the chapters, “My Return to Religion,” “The Achievement 
of Happiness,” “Children Are Made,” “Love and Marriage,” 
“Social Planning.” —A. B. B. 
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CHRIST AND THE STUDENT WORLD 
By Rosert P. WILDER 
Fleming H. Revell Company, Price 75¢ 


This little collection of addresses is written by one of the 
founders of the Student Volunteer Movement. An appre- 
ciative foreword is written by Dr. Robert E. Spear, in which 
the character and achievements of the author are extolled. 
These addresses are deeply devotional and thoroughly evan- 
gelical.. The author exalts Jesus Christ as uniquely relevant 
and supremely essential for the student life of America and of 
the world. A careful reading of these addresses will bring to 
a reverent mind a new awareness of the fact that Jesus 
Christ has not been outgrown nor outmoded, but rather 
that he is today a contemporary Figure, not only in the home 
and in the market place, but also on the college campus, and 
in the university classroom. 

W.M. A. 
ONE WAY STREETS 
By ArtHur OsBorRNE 
The Judson Press, Price $1.00 

This is a collection of forty-two talks to young people, 
written by a successful practicing civil engineer, of Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. These talks were originally intended for 
members of the Intermediate and Senior Departments of the 
Baptist Temple of Charleston, West Virginia. They are 
frank and interesting, being built around commonplace inci- 
dents and situations. The inspirational quality is by no means 
lacking in these little homilies. This is a good book for a 
church library or for circulation among a group of boys 
and girls in a class or young people’s organization. The 
author has realized his purpose, which he states as the effort 
to get boys and girls “to realize that Christ Jesus’ way is life’s 
only thoroughfare, and that it goes in only one direction.” 


W. M. A. 
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CHRIST IN THE GREAT FOREST 
By Fewrx Faure 
Missionary Education Movement 
Price $1.00 

Written by a veteran African missionary, of the Paris 
Evangelical Missionary Society, who has worked for years 
in Africa, this book in its fourteen chapters gives the actual 
living experierices of native Africans whom the power and 
love of Jesus Christ has transformed. Every chapter forms in 
itself a complete story, and, besides its wonderful testimony 
to the transforming power of Christ, it shows us the appall- 
ing power of the African belief in taboos, fetishes, indwell- 
ing evil spirits, black magic, absolute power of tribal chiefs, 
etc. 

This book will furnish good material for programs on the 
topic for the missionary study for young people for the year 
—‘Winning Young Africa”—as well as make good reading 
for adults and young people above fifteen years of age. 


—A. B. B. 


HIS WITNESSES 
By ANpREW SLEDD 
Cokesbury Press, Price $1.00 


His Witnesses is an admirable study in the Book of Acts, 
written clearly and forcefully and arranged conveniently for 
use in study class or discussion group work. This is not an 
exhaustive commentary on Acts, but is a very simple series 
of studies with the “single purpose of reproducing as faith- 
fully as possible the original narrative, with only such inter- 
pretation and elaboration that might make its movement and 
its message more intelligible to our times.” One does not 
question Dr. Sledd’s scholarship, nor is he in doubt of his 
earnestness and reverence as he deals with this material from 
the Scriptures. 


W. M. A. 





Home Education 


“Tue Cuip’s First Scuoor Is tHe Famity”—Froebel 
Issued by the National Kindergarten Association, 8 West goth St., New York City. 


GIVING PRAISE WHERE PRAISE IS DUE 


By Lots SNELLING 


I WAS chatting with Vera Gaines one very warm 
day when young Steve’s head appeared in the 

doorway, and he announced, “I’ve finished the 
‘tunia bed, Mother. I tried not to leave a single ol’ 
weed,” 

His face was flushed crimson from exertion, but a 
deep satisfaction gleamed through the red. 

“Oh, are you through so soon?” his mother an- 
swered, smiling. Then to me, “If you will please 
excuse me a minute, I’ll take a look.” 

I heard her voice from the garden, commenting 
on the condition of the petunia bed. With every- 
thing she said, I fancied I could see that look of sat- 
isfaction deepening behind the flush on Steve’s small 


face. When she returned, I remarked, “Not every 
mother would leave right in the midst of as exciting 
a bit of news as I was relating just to go out to 
sing the praises of a child for doing his task well.” 


She laughed. “How human they are—the chil- 
dren! Just as with you and me, a little deserved 
praise will send them soaring up above the clouds, 
while fault-finding crushes them. I didn’t want to 
leave and go out there, but Steve has been struggling 
away at those weeds for hours. I wanted him to 
know I appreciated it, and, if he had really done a 
good job, I wanted to tell him so. Just before I 
came in, he asked if I didn’t want him to tackle the 
poppies tomorrow.” 
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“ see,” I nodded. “You liked his work, so he 
wants to do more work for you. If you had found 
all sorts of faults with his weeding, he would not 
have been so eager to ‘tackle the poppies to- 
morrow.” 

Steve and his petunias reminded me of my small 
neighbor, Carolyn. I was to have lunch with Caro- 
lyn and her mother, and the little girl timidly asked 
ermission to set the table. I watched her as she went 
eagerly about her work, smiling happily as she care- 
fully laid the dishes out. When she had finished, she 
surveyed the table for a moment with pride, then 
called her mother to see it. The mother gave one 
casual glance at the table, said, “Yes, dear,” absently, 
and went on talking to me. Later she went to the 
table, murmured, “Such a mess!” and proceeded to 
rearrange all of the little girl’s work. It did not seem 
to matter to her that Carolyn was looking on. But, 
as | saw the hurt and disappointment in the child’s 
face, | wondered if she would ever offer to set an- 
other table for anybody. 

Praise acts as a buoy with children as well as with 
grownups. But children, being in a formative stage, 
require more urging towards achievement than do 
adults. It would be interesting, and probably heart- 
breaking, to know just how many people have been 
cheated out of a good start in life as a result of a 
deficiency of praise when they were young. Praising 
a child when praise is not merited is unwise, and 
merely serves to give him an underestimate of your 
own good judgment. Overpraise in the presence of 
others is also injurious, as it tends to make him either 
conceited or unduly self-conscious, depending on 
his temperament. The praise that the child needs is 
just the comradely, appreciative, sincere commenda- 
tion that will spur him on to still better work. 


COME AND SEE 


By ELLEN BrapsHAW 


wa. I left the highway and turned into the 
cinder lane, leading back to the cottage 

where Eleanor Matterson and her small son 
Were spending the summer, I wondered what they’d 
be doing this time. They were always doing some- 
thing interesting. 

There was no one on the porch. The swing and 
rocker under the apple tree were vacant. I heard 
nothing and was about to go down to the river 
where they often fished when a peal of laughter that 
Was unmistakably Billy’s rang out. 

“They take it away from each other!” 

“Clumsy things,” laughed his mother. 

€ voices were behind the hedge, and when I 
came into the gateway I almost stepped upon Billy. 


His mother and he were both on the ground watch- 
ing the maneuvers of a pair of tumble bugs! 

Billy moved over and I sat down to take my 
nature lesson with him. The desperate haste of the 
awkward bugs going inefficiently “somewhere” was 
drolly fascinating. One wondered how far they had 
come with their precious burden and how much 
farther they must go on this hard, dry ground to 
find a suitable storage for it. 

“Who discovered them?” I asked. 

“Mother did,” cried Billy, “I was looking at 
pictures when she told me to come and see some- 
thing!” 

I was spending a week with them, and I now pic- 
tured Eleanor as I had often seen her, finding Billy 
and giving him the magic, “Come and see,” that 
brought the light of adventure to his eyes. It might 
be a new flower, a bird’s nest, a sunset, or even the 
pouring of the soda into the sour milk, that elicited 
the call, but it was always something to be studied 
and enjoyed together. 

I recalled, too, Eleanor’s readiness to drop her 
work or pastime whenever Billy, full of mystery, 
came catching at her hand with, “Mother! Come 
and see something!” 

If Eleanor never does anything else, I often tell 
myself, this one unconscious habit of hers will 
insure Billy’s being her pal for life. Just this one 
thing. 

I thought, too, of the by-products—keen observa- 
tion, nature lore and scientific or artistic contem- 
plation, and the development of orderliness in 
reasoning. Indeed, a dozen good “outcomes” result, 
yet it was just Eleanor’s way; and, surely, with very 
little conscious effort it could become any mother’s 
or father’s way. 

Billy, too, is a strong-willed child, and, when he 
was two years old, it was predicted that he would 
give his parents a great deal of trouble during his 
boyhood. But, on the contrary, there is seldom a 
particle of friction between them. I believe it is due 
to their happy comradeship which has grown out 
of the system “Come and see”—sharing experiences. 
His mother constantly notes the little things that 
will interest a boy, and Billy brings all his important 
interests to her. His father has the same faculty of 
going right along with him when they are together. 

The parent who poses as a model or holds himself 
aloof in his experiences with life, purposefully 
creating an impression of superiority in his desire for 
his child’s respect, loses the opportunity to gain that 
respect and instead drives the child from him. The 
parent who learns to bridge the mental distance 
between his child and himself finds his child looking 
up to him adoringly. It is the hand-in-hand attitude 
of “Come with me and see” that succeeds. 
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Refugees and Cheeloo 


By Ocravia Howarp PRrice* 


poe has come again, and they have gone 
back to their land—those 20,000 miserable, 
hungry, and hopeless-looking refugees, whom 
we saw tramping the streets of Tsinan, shouldering 
their meagre bundles, with all they possessed in the 
world, the young men carrying the aged, the little 
babies tucked down inside their mothers’ clothing 
for warmth. The government insisted that they 
all be out of Tsinan by the end of March, giving 
them free transportation home, two mao-mao (rolls) 
apiece, and a dollar to every adult, and fifty cents 
to every child. But many went before they were 
sent. They longed to get back to claim their land. 
Some went to starvation because their land is still 
under water, or else just mud. But for some there 
will be a spring crop, as the break in the dike has 


finally been repaired, and the waters are receding. 
They returned to new hardships, to begin all over 
again from the bottom, but they went hopefully, 


even cheerfully. I passed a whole train full of them 
in Yenchowfu the other day. They were packed 
into open coal cars, so close that they could not sit 
down, but they were all laughing and joking. 

For the first time the government has honestly 
tried to care for the homeless, not ideally, of course, 
but far, far better than ever before. Taxes have 
been put on everything, so that the people have 
had to pay expenses, but that is as it should be. 
Camps were provided for the refugees, thirty-two 
such camps in Tsinan, old temples and schools, old 
factories and empty buildings, cold and uninviting 
perhaps, but infinitely better than the mud huts they 
would have put up “for themselves. Five hundred 
or more refugees lived in one camp, men and boys in 
some, women and children in others. The govern- 
ment provided a wadded garment for each person, 
and two meals a day, of millet soup, millet bread, 
and some vegetables. ‘This diet was inadequate for 
the maintenance of health, and all winter appeals 
were made for money to supply a few needed vita- 


*Mrs. Philip B. Price is a medical missionary, being a Registered 
Nurse, a member of the staff of Cheeloo Hospital, stationed at 
Tsinan, Sung., China. 


mins, and also for clothes or rags, which could be 
used for clothing or pieced out to make shoes. 
Through gifts too, bedding was given to those who 
were suffering frat the cold at night. 

Our hospital was asked by the International 
Famine Relief Commission to take over the health of 
these refugees. For each and every member of the 
staff it meant an extra burden of work. One for- 
eign doctor was released from all other responsibil- 
ities to organize and supervise this great task. Teams 
of doctors, interns, and medical students were or- 
ganized, which visited the camps twice a week, in 
large busses chartered for the purpose. An attempt 
was made to vaccinate every individual, to give ty- 
phoid inoculations to all, and diphtheria toxoid to 
all the children. This was not altogether easy, as 
the government would not enforce it, and it was a 
matter of pursuading or else waiting till an epidemic 
broke out, when the people would flock to get the 
preventive. In all 9,910 were vaccinated, 1,230 re- 
ceived diphtheria toxoid, and 72 typhoid inocula- 
tions, while 37 gallons a cod liver oil were fed to 
the children, to help prevent deficiency diseases. 
Minor ailments were treated in the camps, tickets 
were issued for the sick to visit out-patient depart- 
ment (special hours were reserved for refugees), or 
to be admitted to the hospital. 


One of the most prevalent diseases was scurvy, 
due to lack of Vitamin C in the diet. Others were 
dysentery, typhoid fever, relapsing fever, diabetes, 
pneumonia, which took a heavy toll of very young 
and very old, and erysipelas, which caused not a 
few deaths. Those who needed operation made 
very poor surgical risks, as they had so little resist- 
ance. I remember one ald man, who underwent the 
simplest operation and died two days later, from 
weakness and shock. There were several cases of 
arthritis due to food deficiency. One day in rounds, 
I saw a refugee patient, whose toes had become 
gangrenous from frostbite. He had to have one 
foot amputated, and several toes taken off the other 
foot. We could not admit contagious cases as our 
isolation facilities were not yet completed, so we 
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tried to isolate con- 
tagious diseases in the 
camps. Measles caused 
the greatest number 
of deaths in infants, 
and there were epi- 
demics of scarlet 
fever, whooping 
cough, chicken pox, 
mumps, the complica- 
tions of which caused 
not a few deaths. For- 
tunately there were 
very few cases of 
diphtheria. Smallpox 
spread in 16 camps, 
but we finally stamped 
it out, except for 
sporadic cases. On the 
whole it is quite re- These refugees will sleep warm 
markable that there 
were not more severe epidemics than there were. in the old hospital laundry, a waiting room, disrob- 

Delousing offered quite a problem. In such _ ing room, dressing room, and tub room, as well as | 
crowds of people, living in such close proximity, a steam room which could be made hot enough to 
plagues of typhus and relapsing fever so often oc- kill lice and their eggs in twenty minutes. Here | 
cur, because of body and head lice. We had to take 7,067 women and children, 1,051 men and boys were 
great care that our hospital remained uninfected. bathed and deloused. At first it was thought that 
Every patient admitted had to undergo rigid treat- the refugees would not come for such treatment. 
ment in the admitting room, and was finally sent Lured by the promise of a chance to wash, the 
up to the ward with his head swathed in a kerosene- women came and liked it, some even trying to get 
soaked towel. An attempt was made also to delouse back for a second installment. After that there was 
patients in the camps. Two university graduates first no trouble. 
tackled the lice in the children’s heads. This proved For fear of communist propaganda, the govern- 
so popular that combs and “hair solution” were ment prohibited any preaching in the camps. But 
given to the women in the camps for them to use some individual evangelism was done, and every pa- 
themselves. Thus 7,000 heads were able to sleep tient who came into the hospital heard the story of 
undisturbed, though the owners did not realize that Jesus and went back to his camp and later to his 
the chief cause for the work was to prevent the village with a new conception of God, which it is 
transmission of disease. A bathhouse was fixed up (Continued on page 473) 























Jack Sprat and Family 


By AuGusta Graves WuiTE* 





(y Wang and his wife might have posed for Circus” opened every day, from 2 to 6 o'clock 

the originals. He, very thin and bent; she, P. M.—that is, the female side of it. The leader, or 

fat and roly-poly. v the clown, who all morning had been mother, nurse, i 
When the Yencheng Station was opened with a housekeeper, seamstress, and teacher, with lessons 

bang on the high wave of the Revolution, in 1911, in domestic economy and laundry work stuck in 

Wang was our first gateman. In those days there here and there, had the gates opened and took her 

was a continuous free show. The “Foreign Devil stand in the ring. The grandstand was a chair on 

_ "Mrs. Hugh H. White is an evangelistic missionary, located at vig of a table. berchers amg 4 meagh, or else on 

Yencheng, Ku., China. She has been a missionary in China 43 years. the level with the crowd, the show went on. Her 
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idea was to harangue and inform and teach the 
crowd; but she, herself, was the peep-show, the 
monkey, and the clown. Red balloons—no, no, just 
slips of red paper—were in great evidence. The 
white cones had been thrown into the canal, so the 
hint was taken and red substituted. The wife of one 
of our leading citizens and the best friend in the 
city, as well as an earnest Christian, told me recently 
that, as a little girl, she used to come to that “circus” 
and run after the “clown” on the street and take 
these red slips and learn the verses. I have often 
wondered how she came to be such an earnest Chris- 
tian, and have just learned how it started! She 
left the city then and did not return for many years, 
but all these years she has been an earnest Christian. 

But where does Jack Sprat come in? Well, as 
gate keeper he had to be on hand all the time the 
circus was on. He could read as well as listen, and so 
became interested in the doctrine. When he applied 
for baptism and was asked how he came to believe, 
he said, “Don’t I listen to Mrs. White ‘preach’ all 
the time?” So he became a Christian and was bap- 
tized. 

His wife’s heart was “fat” as well as her body. It 
was a long time before the gospel penetrated, but she 
did at last believe, though she was never a very 
shining light. 

This couple had a little boy about twelve or four- 
teen, a little rascal! Mr. White tried taking him on 
his barrow trips to the country to wait on him and 
help him. He ran away and came back home. He 
did go to school later and learned a good deal, 
though he never graduated. There was also a little, 
“brought-up” daughter-in-law in the family—much 
abused in the family rows, neglected, a dirty little 
sloven. My girls, older, took pity on her and wanted 
to send her to school, but the parents would not pay 
her tuition. So these girls went to work to earn 
money in every way they could. For more than one 
summer at Kuling they took care of babies for 
mothers who needed help, at three cents an hour, 
and “‘governessed” a family of motherless children, 
etc. By the way, the father of these children told 
me, many years afterwards, how they had helped 
him through a hard time. “Give them my kind re- 
gards. Give them my love,” he said. 

Well, these accumulated funds were used for this 
little girl. She was always good and well-behaved, 
and learned enough to be able to read her Bible— 
which is the main thing. But at home she was still 
neglected and slatternly—not even permitted to ar- 
range her hair decently. Mrs. Hewitt came to the 
rescue once when we were on furlough, and man- 
aged to make her more respectable. Things quieted 
down somewhat in the family—but this boy was 
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wild and bad. The older son was engaged to a girl 
and later it came out that she had leprosy! pk 

To break an engagement in China is well-nigh 
impossible; but somehow it was managed. The old 
man, in telling me about it, said that it was through 
prayer. He had told the Heavenly Father all about 
it, and He had found a way. “You must tel] Him or 
how will He know?” I did not fully agree with this 
theology, but I was much impressed with the prac- 
tical part of it. If we want the Father's help, let us 
not just make a formal petition or two, but let us 
tell Him all about it. The Psalmist says, “Pour out 
your heart before Him.” The Chinese idiom is “spit 
it out”. And the theology of it, I suppose, is a sense 
of need and faith in the power and love of the 
Father. 

So that was settled, but the younger boy was bad 
and wild and unkind to this girl. The father died, 
the mother was ill. Mrs. Hewitt took the girl in 
hand (in our absence again) and got her rather 
more civilized. And Mrs. Bridgman took on the 
boy, reduced to rags and penury, and began to teach 
him to cook. He straightened up to some extent, 
but, when we returned and everyone was saying 
that the couple ought to be married, I thought it too 
bad for the girl—now nice-looking and a Christian— 
to be married to this unconverted boy. 

So, after much prayer, I called the boy into my 
room one morning, made him sit down (a servant 
doesn’t usually sit down in the presence of the 
employer), take his Bible and read a verse, John 
1:12. “As many as receive him, etc.” “Now that is 
what you must do. You believe He is the Son of 
God, and Saviour, but you have not received Him 
into your heart. Go to your room, take this verse, 
kneel down, and tell the Lord that you receive Him 
as Saviour and Lord.” We had a ‘prayer; he went 
away and did it. From that day to this, he has gone 
straight on in the Christian life. They were mar- 
ried. Mr. White performed the ceremony and gave 
him good talk on the duties of a husband, and he 
“sat and took it.” He laid it to heart, and he has 
practiced it ever since! They have lived together in 
peace and harmony. Both are useful and capable 
workers (they still serve us), and good and grow- 
ing Christians. They now have three little chil- 
dren, and it is delightful to hear them pray for the 
children and see them trained up to a Christian life. 

The boy is very energetic; but not strong; just 
now he is in the hospital with a case of ulcer of the 
stomach—improving under treatment. The wife is 
taking his place as cook and does well. I remarked 
this to her, and she ‘said that the last time he was 
sick she made up her mind she was going to learn 
how to do everything—which she did. 
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Missions 


And what care she takes of me if I happen to be 
in bed for a day or two! Do you wonder that I love 
these, “our children in the Lord,” and thank God 
for them? . 

It is interesting to see this father and mother with 
the three children, Lois, Luke, and Joseph, at family 
prayers. While we “pray around,” they will put an 
arm around each child and teach him to pray too. 
The youngest loves to run around the room, climb 
into the arm chair, reach up to the key-board of the 


piano, and so on. I love them all, and they love me. 
When I come in tired in the evening, little Luke 
runs to take my hand and lead or support me to 
the door. The still smaller Joseph runs to me and 
embraces my knees. Lois, though older, is extremely 
shy, but she will pluck up courage and address a 
greeting to me—“Granma White”! Needless to say 
I love all this “Jack Sprat” family; I thank God for 
them. Will you not pray for their blessing and con- 
tinued growth in grace? 





Hidden 


Who was the first medical missionary to China? 

How many hospital beds does Cheeloo School con- 
duct? 

In twenty years, how many graduates have gone out 
from Cheeloo School of Medicine? 

What position does Dr. Shields hold in Cheeloo Uni- 
versity ? 

How many refugees were returning to their homes 
from Tsinan? 

What part did the Cheeloo hospital have in the care 
of these refugees? 

What did the government do, for the first time, for 
these refugees? 


Treasure 


What is the real difference between the American 
hospital and our mission hospitals? 

What experience did Dr. Norman Patterson have 
with a surgical patient? 

What was the German drug salesman’s comment 
after visiting our Church’s mission hospitals? 

How is the day started in the Ellen Lavine Graham 
hospital? 

What system now has the Ellen Lavine Graham 
hospital for following up patients who have ac- 
cepted Christ in the hospital? 

What was the cost of burial of a patient who died 
in Soonchun hospital? 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 


From Brazil—Miss Susan Cockrell. 
Miss Genevieve Marchant. 

From China—Rev. Geo. P. Stevens. 

From Japan—Mrs. H. H. Munroe. 

From Korea—Rev. and Mrs. Swicord. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hollister. 
Mrs. Eugene Bell. 

From Mexico—Reyv. and Mrs. H. L. Ross. 


DEPARTURES 


Mexico—Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Pearce. 
Africa—Mr, and Mrs. J. F. Watt. 

Dr. Mark Keller Poole (new missionary) was 
born in Bay City, Texas. After taking scientific 
courses and graduating from University of Texas, 
he took his medical degree at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Dr. Poole’s station in the Congo is not 
yet assigned. 

Mrs. Mark K. Poole, née Sara A. Day, (new mis- 











Mrs. Mark K. Poole 














Dr. Mark K. Poole 


sionary) was born in Vienna, Virginia, and re- 
ceived her academic education in the local schools. 
She received her nurse’s training in Johns Hopkins 
University, is a Registered Nurse, expecting to prac- 
tice her profession in our Congo Mission. Dr. and 
Mrs. Poole were recently married in London, Eng- 
land. 
































Top Row: Three members of the Class of 1934, Cheeloo School of Medicine—Drs. Lin, Chu and Li. Dr. Marion 
Yang, Leader in establishing School for Midwives. 
Center: Dr. Wu Huoh Chung, English Methodist Mission Hospital. Graduate and Pupil Nurses at Cheeloo, 1935. 
Bottom Row: Dr. Fen Lan Chow, Assistant in Parasitology, Peiping Union Medical College. Mr. Yu, Head Technician 
with two Students. Dr. Ting Li Cheng, Superintendent of Baptist Hospital, Ningpo. 
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Medical Education in China 


By Ranvovpu T. Suiexps, M. D.* 


EFORE taking up the question of medical edu- 

cation, it is well to review some of the out- 

standing facts of Medical Missions in China. 
Peter Parker, the first medical missionary, went to 
Canton in 1834. Up to 1890 there had been sent, by 
British and American Missionary Societies, 196 med- 
ical missionaries. In spite of the handicaps of ig- 
norance and superstition, lack of assistants, lack of 
communications, they accomplished a tremendous 
amount of professional work, and opened doors for 
the preaching of the gospel. These men and women 
laid the foundations for the development of modern 
medicine and medical education in China. 

In 1890 Dr. John G. Kerr wrote a paper in which 
he outlined the need for medical education: (1) to 
provide qualified physicians for the mass of the peo- 
ple; (2) to train assistants for mission hospitals; (3) 
to train teachers. He said: “The education of 
physicians and surgeons for the people of this great 
empire is a subject of the utmost importance, and 
one which. may well engage the attention of the 
medical profession of the world.” 


Thirty years ago there were very few well-trained 
Chinese doctors, and still fewer, if any, trained 
Chinese nurses. In 1935 there were 2,400 members 
of the Chinese Medical Association and the Nurses 
Association had 2,456 members. Almost all of the 
162 nursing training schools are in mission hospitals. 
In 1935, 260 mission hospitals reported 325 British 
and American doctors, 271 foreign nurses, 530 Chi- 
nese doctors, 1,000 Chinese graduate nurses, and 
nearly 4,000 pupil nurses in training. These 260 
hospitals are, most of them, well-equipped and 
staffed, and last year they treated 3,900,000 patients 
in the out-patient departments, and over 200,000 as 
in-patients. 

Great progress has been made in the development 
of modern medicine in China in the last two decades. 
In 1915 the National Medical Association was 
formed and, in 1932, by unanimous referendum vote, 
the old Medical Missionary Association and the new 
National Association amalgamated to form the Chi- 
nese Medical Association, whose membership is not 
limited to any nationality. The Chinese Medical 
Association has a strong Medical Missionary Section. 
In 1915 was also formed the Joint Terminology 
mmuittee which began to work on the standardiza- 
tion of Chinese nomenclature. This body was offi- 
cially recognized by the Government and its find- 
ings were approved by the Ministry of Education. 


Along with the general growth of modern med- 
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st s a medical missionary, Associate Dean of the School 
of Medicine, 


Cheeloo University, Tsinan, China. 


icine, certain hospitals developed so-called schools 
where apprentices could be trained, and some very 
capable doctors were turned out by this system. 
This was the only method that could have been 
used in the early days. But the medical profession 
was not long satisfied with this system, and, by a 
process of codperation, concentration, and elimina- 
tion, a large number of inefficient training schools 
were merged into the present six mission medical 
schools. At the same time the British Hong Kong 
University developed a medical department, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation took over the old Peking 
Union Medical College, and transformed it into the 
first-class medical school and hospital which it is 
today. Chinese government medical schools were 
naturally slower in developing, and though they 
now outnumber the mission medical schools, they 
are not, with two or three exceptions, up to the 
standard of the best mission schools. 

I will take Cheeloo School of Medicine as a good 
example of the mission schools. The reorganized 
school was formed in 1916-23, and may be consid- 
ered as the successor of the medical schools of 
Nanking University, Hankow, Tsinan, and the 
Women’s Medical of Peking. There are nine mis- 
sionary societies codperating in it, four British, two 
Canadian, and three American. Incidentally, the 
Southern Presbyterians have had a share in the de- 
velopment of medical education in China, and now 
have two representatives on the faculty of the Chee- 
loo School. The nine Missionary Societies furnish 
twenty-two doctors and nurses on the staff of the 
school and hospital and approximately $10,000 U. S. 
currency, annually. The Rockefeller Foundation, 
over a period of twenty years, donated more than 
$500,000 U. S. currency to the school, but, since 
July, 1935, owing to a change of policy of the 
Foundation, they have discontinued their regular 
grant, although they have made a grant of $6,000 
Chinese currency as an emergency for each of the 
last two years. Grants are also received from the 
China Foundation (Boxer Indemnity) and the Min- 
istry of Education. 

The Cheeloo School conducts a hospital of 110 
beds which has recently been enlarged by the erec- 
tion of a part of what is to be the new hospital build- 
ing, giving 160 beds all told, and a new out-patient 
department (the money for the erection of this 
building was given for this special purpose by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Northern Presby- 
terian and Methodist women). Last year the hospital 
cared for 78,000 treatments in the out-patient depart- 
ment, and this year, with the enlarged facilities, will 
care for many more. There is a leper hospital of fifty 
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beds, erected and supported by the International Mis- 
sion to Lepers, but for which the Cheeloo School of 
Medicine is medically responsible. There are thirty- 
five full-time men and women on the staff of the 
school and hospital and about one hundred students, 
approximately one-fifth of whom are women, divided 
into five classes. There is a nursing training school 
of about fifty pupils, a small class in pharmacy is 
started on a two-year course every alternate year, 
and a few technicians are trained in the laboratories. 

Besides the internal work of the school and hos- 
pital, we are coéperating with the Government in 
rural rehabilitation work, and in school public 
health, and during the past winter the staff and stu- 
dents undertook to give medical oversight to 19,000 
refugees placed in camps in Tsinan. The pathalog- 
ical laboratory of the school assists about sixty mis- 
sion hospitals annually in the examination and diag- 
nosis of pathalogical specimens sent in from these 
outlying hospitals. 

In twenty years there have been 333 graduates, 
most of whom have served for shorter or longer 
periods in mission hospitals, and then have gone out 
into private practice or government employment. 
The 1935 report gives sixty-six mission hospitals in 
which 108 Cheeloo graduates are working, and sim- 
ilar reports can be given by the other mission med- 
ical schools. The Southern Presbyterians had four- 
teen Cheeloo graduates in eight of their ten hos- 
pitals. As noted above, the Chinese, independent of 
missionaries, have made great progress in modern 
medicine in recent years. Hospitals and medical 
schools have sprung up all over the country. Most 
of these are not yet up to a high standard. This is 
due principally to a lack of personnel to staff the 
institutions. The young medical profession has not 
yet had time to develop enough experienced men 
and women as specialists in the various branches of 
medicine, and especially as teachers of medicine, to 
meet the demand. The question is not so much a 
financial one as a lack of qualified personnel. Med- 
ical schools are training doctors to work in mission 
hospitals, in many of which no foreign doctor is 
associated with them; and also to take positions in the 
rapidly growing public health projects, state medi- 
cine, and medical schools which are being developed 
by the Central and Provincial Governments. 

British and American doctors have decreased from 
a peak of 499 in 1925, to 325 in 1935, approximately 
35%. We must expect a gradual decrease in for- 
eign personnel for mission hospitals and schools, as 
we can also expect a continual increase in the quality 
of private and Government hospitals. The majority 
of the graduates of mission schools are Christian, 
and we can hope they are imbued with the spirit 
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and ideals of medical missionaries. What is to be the 
future of the 260 mission hospitals? What is to be 
the permanent value to China and Christianity of 
the one hundred years work of medical missionaries? 
The answer is to be found in the character of the 
professional and spiritual training of the men and 
women who are gradually taking the place in the 
mission hospitals of the diminishing number of for- 
eign medical missionaries. 

Obviously, the logical places from which we can 
best expect to obtain capable successors to medical 
missionaries are the schools in which medical mis- 
sionaries continue to exert an influence. It is just 
as obvious that if these schools are allowed to de- 
teriorate professionally and spiritually they will 
gradually lose their influence as an asset to the 
Church and to the medical profession. In the United 
States, with the history and prestige and high char- 
acter of the medical profession, many leaders of the 
profession are greatly concerned about the number 
of quacks, or worse, who disgrace their calling. If 
this be true of America, how much more true of the 
very young medical profession in China. The mis- 
sion medical schools were founded by missionary 
societies of Britain, America, and Canada. There 
has been an increasing amount of Chinese funds for 
the support of these schools. In recent years it has 
been shown that these foreign societies are unable 
to keep up their contributions in personnel and 
money—much less increase grants to allow for a 
reasonable growth. (And this in spite of the fact 
that most mission hospitals have become self-sup- 
porting, which is not always a desirable achievement, 
but has become a virtue of necessity.) 

We have before us an unparalleled opportunity 
for service to a nation which officially and unofh- 
cially sincerely welcomes us and is ready to coop- 
erate. To a great extent we have made good so far 
in training quite a large number of men and women 
who are serving their fellowmen as Christian phy- 
sicians. Are we going to lose this opportunity? Are 
we going to quit on a job we have started? Are 
the Christian philanthropists of America going to 
allow schools to be closed? Or turned to Govern- 
ment or other local bodies? Or will they continue 
to give support so that some of them may remain 
as international institutions, partly, at least, gifts of 
goodwill to the people of China? 

This paper is written with a knowledge of the 
ominous situation in East Asia, but also with a 
knowledge of the fact that other missionary medical 
schools have not been directly injured in conquered 
territory. And if the national schools are all de- 
stroyed, the need for international schools will be 
all the greater. 
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VX J HEREIN does the average American hos- 
pital differ from the hospitals of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church in our various mis- 

sion fields? 

The answer to this question depends on whether 
you are thinking of equipment, character of disease, 
size of staffs, or other phases of hospital work. The 
real difference, however, is not found in material 
things but in the deeper question of the objective of 
the work. In your mission hospitals it is not only 
the aim of your doctors and nurses to bring relief 
from suffering through the best available methods 
of medical and surgical treatment, but also at the 
same time to bring these patients to a saving knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ as the one and only Savior of 
the world. It is to be regretted that the Protestant 
Church in America has permitted hospital work to 
become almost completely divorced from evangeli- 
cal association. 


HISTORY 


Early in the projection of the foreign-mission 
work of our Church, it was recognized that medical 
Missions were a legitimate and necessary part of 
the work of our Church abroad. As early as 1888 
Dr. Edgar Woods was sent to China to open medical 
work, while, during the period between 1893 and 
1895, four additional doctors, Dr. W. H. Venable, 
Dr. James B. Woods, Dr. J. R. Wilkinson and Dr. 
George Worth were sent to China. Of this num- 
ber Drs. Woods and Worth are still actively en- 
gaged in their work on the field. Dr. Venable has 
retired because of ill health, and Dr. Wilkinson died 
in Soochow last year. 

In 1894, Dr. A. D. Drew opened our medical work 
in Korea, and, in 1906, Dr. L. J. Coppedge became 
our first medical missionary wn Africa. Dr. Cop- 
pedge now has the distinction of being our only doc- 
tor in Mexico. Since the time of these early pio- 
neers, our Church has sent to the various fields a 


*Dr. Bell is a member of the staff of the hospital at Tsing-Kiang- 
pu, China. He is a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons. 


Medical Missions 


By L. Netson Bett, M.D., F.A.C.S.* 


| Lerr—Dr. Liu, Colleague of Dr. 
McFadyen in Hsuchowfu. 


Ricut—Dr. Chai, Colleague of 
Dr. McFadyen in Hsuchowfu. 
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large number of medical workers. Many have died | 
in the service, others have found it necessary to | 
retire, Today our medical force consists of thirty 
doctors, one dentist, thirteen nurses, and two tech- 
nicians. 

DIFFICULTIES 

There were almost insurmountable obstacles to 
the work in its beginnings. In many instances these 
difficulties have changed in character and degree, 
but the medical missionary today must be a man or 
woman who refuses to be discouraged by the prob- 
lems faced: one imbued with something of the pio- ' 
neer spirit, while at the same time determined to 
keep one’s professional standards at the highest level 
possible. 

What are some of the difficulties? Well, when it 
is appreciated that as a rule the missionary doctor is 
dealing with a people who are ignorant, supersti- 
tious, as well as poverty stricken, some of the prob- 
lems become self-evident. 


Ignorance.—The utter lack of knowledge of even 
ordinary hygienic principles can produce appalling 
conditions. Tuberculosis spread readily where peo- 
ple expectorate at will in their homes and in public. 
Food over which flies by the thousands have 
crawled has lost none of its food value and attrac- 
tiveness to the people who do not know that cholera, 
typhoid, dysentery, and many other diseases are 
transmitted that way. In most instances it is the 
medical missionary who must start and carry on 
the campaigns which gradually teach the people 
things which are absorbed in early childhood in 
this country. j 

Ignorance also complicates the problem of the 
surgeon to a marked degree. Every missionary doc- 
tor can duplicate the experience of Dr. Norman Pat- 
terson who, at eleven in the morning, did a partial 
resection of a man’s stomach, and at seven at night, 
when unable to find the patient in his bed, located 
him outside the hospital, squatting down and enjoy- 
ing a bowl of mashed sweet potatoes. He should 
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have been flat on his back, with nothing by mouth 
for several days. Did he survive? Yes, and appar- 
ently none the worse for his escapade. The wonder 
often is that the surgeon survives after such expe- 
riences. 

Superstition Chinese doctors on the staff of one 
of our largest hospitals, when asked to do so, esti- 
mated that sixty per cent of the patients coming to 
that hospital have consulted a witch before doing so. 
In Africa the situation is even worse. Often the 
missionary doctor is confronted with a serious pro- 
fessional problem which is the result of supersti- 
tious practices of the people with whom he is work- 
ing. Imagine seeing a woman in the throes of a 
confinement which demands skilled assistance to 
prevent death to the mother, and then being forced 
to wait while the family draws a lot or carries out 
some superstitions rite to determine whether the 
doctor may proceed! 

Poverty.—The large majority of American hos- 
pitals complain of a lack of funds and are constantly 
seeking more money with which to care for their 
patients. We Americans only think we understand 
what it is to live on a close margin. Medicines for 
use abroad cost as much, and usually more, than 
they do in America. X-ray films have freight and 
duty added to their initial cost. Coal usually costs 
as much and sometimes more than here. Food is 
much cheaper than in America, but the equipment, 
so necessary in the practice of modern medicine and 
surgery, invariably is much higher when delivered 
to your mission hospitals. The mission hospital has 
no benevolent board with a fair endowment at its 
disposal to back it. There is no local Community 
Chest on which to draw. Practically never does a 
member of our Church leave a comfortable sum in 
his or her will for a mission hospital. Your mission 
doctors, with practically no backing from the home- 
land, are forced to secure the major portion of their 
budgets directly from the patients treated. In many 
instances this necessitates the curtailing of greatly 
needed charity work. The one exception to this 
lack of support is the White Cross work of our 
Church. Often these generous shipments of gauze, 
bandages, towels, etc., make the difference between 
a balanced and an unbalanced budget. This labor 
of love on the part of the synodicals is appreciated 
more than can be adequately expressed. 

Despite the cost of medicines and treatment, de- 
spite the fact that surgical instruments and general 
equipment cost more on the field than in the home 
land, despite these handicaps, the fact remains that 
your mission hospitals are giving their patients a 
standard of medical and surgical care and treatment 
which compares most favorably with the work be- 
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ing done in America. No wonder that several mis- 

sionary doctors who have retired in this country 

have been sought for executive positions by hos- 

pitals. , 
STANDARDS 


Too often the idea has been expressed that the 
mission hospital does an inferior grade of work. The 
fact really is that despite the limited equipments, 
budgets, and staffs, the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has every cause to be proud of its medical 
work from a scientific and professional standpoint. 
During recent years our doctors have contributed 
to current medical literature a number of articles of 
scientific value, not only in publications in the lands 
in which they are working, but also in America and 
France. It has been my privilege to meet personally 
almost all of the missionary doctors of our Church, 
and I have worked with many of them professionally 
for twenty years. As a result, I am prepared to say 
that they rate very high professionally, and fully 
justify the opinion of a lay investigator who sev- 
eral years ago wrote, “It is the impression of the 
writer that the average skill and knowledge among 
missionary doctors is distinctly higher than the av- 
erage in America.” 


SUCCESSES 


God and man do not measure success with the same 
scales. But God has blessed and is blessing your mis- 
sion hospitals. A hopeless case, perhaps one dying 
with cancer when admitted to the hospital, may 
mean failure from the scientific standpoint, but God 
rates it success when that hopeless soul is brought to 
know Jesus Christ as his Saviour, and dies with His 
Name on his lips. But the successes from a profes- 
sional standpoint are outstanding. In Africa, the 
outstanding work on sleeping sickness has been done 
by your doctors. In Korea, our work with lepers 
is known all over this country as well as abroad, and 
the Japanese Government has repeatedly shown its 
approval and appreciation. In China, your mission 
hospitals have faced and met the problem of kala 
azar as no hospitals in the world have ever done be- 
fore. The outstanding and almost only hospital for 
the insane in all of China is run by our Church. 
Throughout the mission world there are millions of 
people whose only opportunity to receive proper 
medical care rests in your mission hospitals. These 
hospitals have broken down prejudices, opened up 
otherwise inaccessible homes, preached the gospel to 
hundreds of thousands, and at the same time been 
an unanswerable practical demonstration of the love 
of Christ to people who do not know Him. 


Joys 


A German business man, whose connection with 
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a large drug firm had caused him to visit hospitals 
extensively in several parts of the world, said, after 
visiting one of our Church’s mission hospitals, “I 
have visited scores of hospitals, but there is a spirit 
here I have never seen before; the patients are almost 
without exception smiling. They seem happy.” 
There is a reason for this, and you will find it 
wherever the gospel story and relief from pain go 
hand-in-hand. Your doctors and nurses rejoice in 
sharing in such work. Despite the difficulties, dis- 
couragments, and limitations of equipment and per- 
sonnel, the compensations to those who do the work, 
or make it possible, are very great. They share this 
joy with many of their native associates too. I will 
never forget the expression on the face of a night 
nurse who had been at the bedside of a dying patient 
as he said, “I know that man is saved, for I heard 
him asking God to forgive his sins and save him for 
Christ’s sake, just before he died.” 

Then too, there is the joy and satisfaction of 
doing a work which would remain undone but for 
you. Instead of the competition, professional jeal- 
ousies, and crowded conditions in the profession in 
America, one has the compensation of doing a work 
which is desperately needed, and which offers re- 
wards not material, but for eternity. 


THE FUTURE 
Problems and conditions vary with the country 
in which the mission hospital is located. No hospital 
is justified in doing shoddy work. The Christian 


message should go hand-in-hand with the best pos- 
sible professional work. Many of your doctors and 
nurses have labored under heart-breaking conditions 
of lack of equipment and personnel. Many of your 
doctors do not even have an American trained nurse 
to assist in the care of the patients. Some are work- 
ing with buildings and equipment which, to say the 
least, are not a credit to our Church. The near 
future should see these needs adequately met. 


But the material problems are not the only ones. 
There are grave issues of administration and govern- 
mental restrictions to be faced in some countries. 
In China the Nationalist Government, despite its in- 
ability to withstand the encroachments of an aggres- 
sive neighbor, is seeking to place on hospitals and 
nurses’ training schools registration restrictions 
similar to those imposed on schools several years 
ago. There is no objection to reasonable and justi- 
fied demands, but where the question of religious 
freedom is involved your hospitals will stand with- 
out compromise. There are other questions which 
require on the part of the mission doctors much 
tact, love, patience, and humility, along with un- 
swerving loyalty to the right. For these problems, 
and those who must meet them, you should be much 
in prayer. 

God has set the seal of His approval on the med- 
ical mission work of our Church. The need is as 
great as ever, the results are abundantly gratifying, 
but you must continue to pray, to give, and to go. 





Soul Healing in Ellen Lavine Graham Hospital 


By MarcarerT Pricuarp, R. N.* 


bene medical missionary, while trying in Christ’s 
name to bring physical healing to bodies 
__ wrecked by disease, the result of sin, supersti- 
tion and ignorance, is ever conscious of the crying 
need of these sufferers for a physician who can heal 
their soul sickness. . 


What a joy and privilege is ours to be able to rec- 
ommend a physician whom we know by personal 
experience has power to heal them. We are able 
to do more than that, ours is the privilege of intro- 
ducing them to the Great Physician. 

The day’s work in our hospital is begun after 
morning prayers, led usually by the hospital evan- 
gelist or Bible woman. In our new building, a small 
chapel was included. Here the staff seeks God’s 


LL 


aM; ° . . — . . 
Miss Prichard is a medical missionary being a registered nurse, 


member of the staff of the Ellen Lavine Graham Hospital in 
Kwangju, Korea. 


guidance and power for the day’s work. Prayer is 
offered for the patients, especially for those who are 
seriously ill. The ambulatory patients and a number 
of friends and relatives attend prayers. 

By this time the morning worship is over and the 
clinic patients have begun to arrive. They are wel- 
comed by these evangelistic workers, reassured, and 
directed where to go to register, and how to see the 
doctor. While they wait their turn, they hear the 
gospel message and are given tracts to take home 
and read. I could count on my fingers the number 
of patients whom I have heard say that they did 
not want to hear the Jesus doctrine, that they came 
to see the doctor. They listen well, and only our 
Lord knows what the final harvest of this seed- 
sowing will be. 

The in-patients present our greatest evangelistic 
opportunity. They are usually with us long enough 
to learn to read and study their Bibles, where they 


‘ 
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find the words of life. And they are taught to pray 
to the true and living God. 

As we witness the transformed lives, and see the 
joy and peace that Christ brings to these lives that 
have been enslaved by belief in evil spirits and by all 
the horrible practices that are results of their non- 
Christian religions, we thank God for the trans- 
forming power of our Christian religion. 

I often wonder how those who hear the good 
news for the first time feel. It is not unusual for our 
patients to have this experience in our hospital. Re- 
cently, while one of our missionaries was teaching 
the women in our third-class ward, a patient was 
admitted. The first words she heard from the mis- 
sionary were, “As for Jesus Christ, He is the Son 
of God.” The woman replied, “As for me, I am 
Mrs. Kim.” She had never heard of our Saviour, 
and thought the missionary, according to Korean 
custom, was introducing herself. 

I recall a little emaciated woman who came in 
to have a thirty-pound cyst removed. She was 
brought in by her mother-in-law who stayed with 
her. The cyst had been draining her vitality for 
years, and she was in too-weak a condition to un- 
dergo an operation until she had treatment to build 
up her strength. She survived the operation, and 
she and her mother returned to their village where 
there was not a single Christian, believing in Christ 
and carrying the glad news to their non-Christian 
village. 

We find it very trying in many ways, from a 
medical standpoint, to always have to have one or 
more members of the patient’s family with him or 
her in the hospital, but even this gives added oppor- 
tunity to tell the gospel story to a larger number. 

Our entire hospital staff is Christian, and each one, 


August, 1936 


down to the scrub-woman, has opportunity to wit- 
ness for Christ through the medium of the spoken 
word. The Koreans are personal workers. 

Our faithful nurse, Anlea Choi, who has been 
nursing in our hospital for more than twenty years 
and does night duty a great part of the time, talks 
and prays with the in-patients during the quiet hours 
of the night as opportunity presents. We feel that 
the witness of the Christ-like spirit in ministering to 
the sick often counts as much or more than the 
spoken word. “The best argument for Christianity 
is a Christian.” Certainly there is no better place to 
practice our Christian graces than in a mission 
hospital. 


When a missionary comes in from a country trip, 
and reports that he has found one or more new 
Christians in one of his country churches who came 
to know Christ in our hospital, you can imagine the 
joy we feel. 


For a long time we have felt that we should have 
a system whereby our patients who have learned to 
believe in our hospital should be followed up. Now 
we have three colporteurs. Each one goes ten days 
each month to the hospital and twenty days out in 
the field, selling Bibles and portions of Scripture, fol- 
lowing up the new Christians, encouraging them 
and urging them to attend church. This plan gives 
us a man at work in the hospital and two in the 
country all the time. 


More people are coming to our mission hospitals 
in Korea today than ever before. Please pray with 
us that they may find healing of both body and 
soul. Also pray that the reinforcement so needed in 
our depleted medical force may soon be forth- 
coming. 





George Washington ‘Taylor—1889-1936 


Translation by Wn. G. NEVILLE* 


The following appreciation, translated by Mr. Neville, and published in The Firing Line, our Brazilian Church paper, was 
written by an ex-pupil who at present is a member of the faculty of the Boys’ School of which Dr. Taylor was president. 


“R™ GEORGE TAYLOR sleeps with the 
Lord.” The shock of this unexpected 
notice touched the hearts of all those who 

knew him. It did not merely touch the hearts. It 
caused tears to run in abundance from the eyes of 
his brothers, friends, and acquaintances, because of 
the profound sadness. To divulge such a heart- 
breaking fact causes our pen to tremble. But for us 


*Mr. Neville is an evangelistic and educational missionary sta- 
tioned at Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil. 


to keep silent before such an occurrence would be 
incalculable ingratitude. 

An untiring fighter, he carried on until the last 
minutes of his life a gigantic educational and evan- 
gelistic work here in this land. To speak of the ef- 
fort, the dedication, the labor, the perseverance, the 
sacrifices of Dr. Taylor to realize his dream—the 
School “15th of November”—would call for the 
writing of a very thick volume. To those who 
cannot perceive the spiritual attainments that he 
was realizing, he was merely a worthy addition to 
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Garanhuns, but to those who knew him, who were 

rivileged to be intimate, that fellow-shipped with 
him in the ardent desire to guide minds and charac- 
ters to Jesus Christ, we knew him, not as a worthy 
man, but a faithful soldier of the Lord, as a model 
for the Christian life, as an apostle of righteousness. 

In the last moments of life he could say with 
Paul, “I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith.” Yes, he fought 
the good fight of Right against Wrong, of Light 
against Darkness, of Knowledge against Ignorance. 

To make such an affirmation we do not wish to 
shade the part that others before him had in the 
same work, among whom rises the ever beloved and 
respected figure of the teacher and friend, Dr. 
Thompson. In the above statement we do not deny 
the work of others. However, at this heartbreaking 
moment for us, at this moment when our hearts are 
oppressed with pain, we would give prominence to 
the director of the school, erecting a monument that 
will ever perpetuate his memory with a mark of 
glory in Christian education. 

We speak with our soul in our hand. Our pain is 
real and sincere. We open our hearts to say what 
we can, but it is impossible to say what we feel. Dr. 
Taylor spent the best of his life to spread instruc- 
tion in every way possible. But simple instruction 
was not what he spread. The great task that he had 
was to honor Jesus Christ, to show his pupils the 
model Master as the sublime goal of all aspirations, 
of all human longings. This he did by word and 
example. 

Who does not remember Dr. Taylor, not as one 
calling his pupils to accept his belief, but as opening 
their hearts and pouring in the all-sufficient char- 
acter of Jesus Christ: to call forth in their souls the 
desire to be good, to love virtue, to seek God. A 
profound theologian, a gifted specialist in the use of 
the Word, he possessed the special gift of interesting 
his pupils in the study of the Word of Truth, and 
thus it was that there are today many ministers that 
drink of the sure teachings of the Master as taught 
by Dr. Taylor. He taught many hours each day, 
never limiting himself to the mere directorship of 
the institution. 

He was not satisfied with the little corner where 
the school was functioning. He began dreaming of 
a plant that would satisfy the needs of the future. 
But what could be done when, year after year, no 


funds were available? It was to the throne of grace, 
along with others, he turned. Then it was that God 
opened the hearts of some of his fellow-countrymen 
who gave generously to the much-needed property 
and plant. Thus it was that in 1925 the land where 
the school functions today was bought, and from 
then our hero redoubled his efforts for his dream. 
On his furlough, in place of using the time to rest, 
which was indeed indispensable to revive his strength 
used in the work being done, he worked with zeal 
raising funds from his brethren in Christ. The suc- 
cess of such an undertaking was reached through 
faith in God, through prayer, through uncountable 
sacrifices, and not a fruit of mockery, or ill faith that 
the enemies of evangelical missionary work in this 
land tried to broadcast. Men of worth, of character, 
who knew Dr. Taylor, understand perfectly the 
weight of this truth and understand what we would 
say. 

He fought a good fight. He finished the course 
that God gave him to run. It appeared to us that he 
still had much to do, but God, who knows best, 
thought best to take him so soon. 


The sadness brought to us all is of that kind that 
cannot be expressed in words. There still exists a 
profound shock in the hearts of all that loved him. 
Garanhuns loses one of its greatest benefactors, the 
School “15th of November”, one of its greatest and 
strongest bulwarks. The evangelical church of 
Garanhuns loses one of its most prominent and 
zealous colaborers. The Sunday school of the same 
church loses one of its best teachers, and one that 
always gave incentive and animation. All of his 
pupils, brethren, and acquaintances lose one of their 
best friends. 


Faithful unto death, he has heard the call of the 
Lord, “Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
into the joy of thy Lord.” But we are consoled with 
that immortal hope of seeing him when one day we 
shall be in the presence of his Lord and ours. 


Our prayer to God is that He will console the 
hearts of his wife and children, of his relatives and 
friends in his native land, and the friends and 
brethren that he left here; and with this prayer goes 
also one of thanks for the blessing that God dealt us 
in sending a faithful servant to His harvest field in 
North Brazil, a loving brother and a sincere and 
faithful friend. 
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And He Was a Carpenter! 


By J. Curtis CRANE* 


HEALTHY looking woman of some thirty- 

odd summers was bowed over an emaciated 

figure on the heated floor of the charity ward 
of Alexander Hospital. There were just twenty 
other men and boys in the room—all lying on the 
floor in various stages of recovery or slow death. 
The white, drawn features of the prostrate form 
over which the long woman bent with tear-dimmed 
eyes showed plainly that it was a matter only of 
hours. 

The week end had been unusually tragic in the 
hospital. “Damp days, or lowering barometer gen- 
erally take doubtful cases ‘over the brink’,” the doc- 
tor explained, “hence I seldom operate on such a 
day if the case is a risky one, and if it can possibly 
be delayed.” 

Friday was the doctor’s birthday—and his fellow 
missionaries were celebrating at the Single Ladies’ 
with a supper, when the phone rang—Pilami had 
just died—meningitis. Pilami was a favorite, a grad- 
uate nurse of Severance Nurses’ Training School. 
She was only twenty-six, a healthy, happy-faced 
Christian, the flower of her family. After gradua- 
tion she had served in the hospital, until a young 
deacon at Coksung (40 miles north) had claimed her 
for his bride just two years ago! A healthy son 
had blessed the home, and both Pilami and her hus- 
band had given God the glory, with faithful serv- 
ice in the weak church there. In fact their work 
was responsible for holding things together until 
the new pastor got on his feet. In delirium she had 
told her listeners just what givers were delinquent 
and how much, and urged them to get the collec- 
tions in. She sang, asked for prayer, Bible readings, 
and then said, “Don’t worry about me, I’m going 
‘over there’.” Toxemia almost took her voice and 
senses, but her hand waved and her face lighted with 


a smile, as though she saw the heavenly train coming 
for her! 


Saturday she was buried. Sunday a pastor died, 
leaving seven children and a widow penniless—he 
had served just forty churches as itinerant evangel- 
ist! The missionary presided at both of these fu- 
nerals—or assisted the local pastor to do so. Private 
autos, furnished either by missionaries or by rela- 
tives, served to give good witness, and a goodly 
congregation gathered on the south side of the hos- 
pital yard (all funerals are in the open air in Korea) 
to sing, “In the sweet by and by we shall meet on 
that beautiful shore.” 

It was Sunday night, and after administering what 
comfort one could to the broken-hearted family of 


*Dr. Crane is an evangelistic missionary stationed, at Soonchun, 
Korea. 


the pastor from Chunju, the missionary dropped 
into the charity ward and saw the anxious, tear- 
stained face of a faithful wife. “Where are you 
from?” “Near Immi. I go to church when I can, | 
left four children at home to bring him here. He 
insisted he must come. There was no one to leave 
them with, the oldest is fourteen! Do you think we 
can take him home tomorrow?” Her distressed 
heart unburdened itself, and the missionary gazed 
at the body from which life was fast passing. “We'll 
see, let’s have a prayer.” And after that, with the 
composure of its comfort, she more calmly told me, 
“He was a carpenter, a good carpenter, such skill 
that there are few villages where he did not find 
work. We have no land, but we did not lack.” The 
wife’s pride in the husband she loved. I do not 
know how he would rate in the carpenter’s union. 
Doubtless his tools would produce amusement and 
entertainment, if not claimed for a museum, but he 
had done his best and she was proud of him. But 
now— 

The night grew late, illness at home drew the mis- 
sionary away, and next day a chapel at the Women’s 
Institute was interrupted with a call to speak at the 
dead pastor’s funeral service! After that—well, 
meantime a child of a local family, but non-Chris- 
tian, had died of meningitis, so they could not take 
it away—but when one visited the ward the family 
was gone. The little body—dead hardly three 
hours—was packed in a box, wrapped, and roped— 
so small it might have been for parcel post! 


It was almost dinner time, Monday, but footsteps 
turned back to that heartsore woman and the form 
that had not died during the night—still breathing. 
“Abdominal tuberculosis, no hope,” the doctor had 
said. The ward patients were all sitting gazing at 
the woman, except one halfwit, who was calling for 
food. Then was seen such weeping, such evident 
heart-broken weeping, as the last faint breath left 
the form of her loved one. A widow, four children, 
no property. The missionary tried to pray, then to 
offer help, but the sobs could not now be checked 
enough to notice, so he, in reverent heartache, 
slipped out intending to return and see about fu- 
neral arrangements. 

Monday afternoon a brief rest was interrupted 
with a call from the sick son—a heart attack, and 
that took the rest of the day, for exhaustion fol- 
lowed. Next morning another chapel talk at the 
institute, and then once more a hospital visit. Was 
she gone? “Not yet, she was here just now. The 
hospital is burying him, so the missionary gathered 
from the nurses and orderlies, but, hunt as he would, 
she could not be found, not even at the morgue. 
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THEY were gone! No auto, no service, no coffin— 
just a bamboo matting wrapped around the body, 
carried off on a coolie’s back, and the aroma of 
deepest gratitude from the heart-broken widow to 
the hospital staff for its unexpected kindness in 
providing the funeral and its expense ($1.00). 

The missionary turned away heartsick. That car- 
enter had probably made good coffins for others. 
He had skill, she had need, but there was no auto 
that day. Somehow nobody knew. Her pastor got 
there too late! (Probably her little family had made 
it impossible to attend service enough to be a reg- 
ular member, hence unknown to a pastor whose 
visits are seldom possible once a month.) Yes, there 
was once a Carpenter at Nazareth, and he had not 
place to lay his head. His body was put in a bor- 
rowed tomb! 


Meantime the hospital carries on, 115 patients in, 


a building so crowded that the hallways have pa- 
tients behind screens, the doctor’s office has two 
beds with patients, every available floor space is oc- 
cupied. Such a small budget for charity, which 
forms 62% of the doctor’s work! Oh, for more 
space and needed equipment! Oh—but then ’tis 
Jesus who sent us here, ’tis Jesus whose love makes 
nurses turn undertakers after nursing twenty-four 
hours, or give their own blood to save a charity 
patient! “Tis Jesus whose love drives them day and 
night, under conditions no American doctor would 
endure. It was Jesus, only He, who gave a slight 
ray of hope or comfort to this broken home and 
brokenhearted widow. She had smiled as she said, 
“T believe.” AND HE WAS A CARPENTER! 





Happy Birthday to You! 


October 1—Rev. Geo. A. Hudson, China. 
October 1—Miss Mary McCown, China. 
October 2—Miss Sophie P. Graham, China. 
October 2—Rev. J. K. Johnston, Brazil. 
October 4—Miss Margaret Douglass, Brazil. 
October 4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea. 
Octozer 6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China. 
October g—Miss Florence E. Nickles, China. 
October 1o—Mrs. S. P. Fulton, Japan. 

October 1o—Mrs. John B. Vail, Korea. 
October 12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil. 

October 13—Rev. A. H. Miller, Africa. 
October 13—Mrs. Geo. W. Taylor, Jr., Brazil. 
October 16—Mrs. Eugene Bell, Korea. 

October 16—Dr. J. B. Woods, Sr., China. 
October 16—Dr. Jeff W. Chapman, Africa. 
October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan. 
October 18—Mrs. J. McL. Rogers, Korea. 
October 19—Rev. Jas. R. Graham, Sr., China. 
October 21—Dr. R. B. Price, China. 


October 22—Mrs. G. Bird Talbot, China. 

October 22—Rev. Walter S. Swetnam, Brazil. 

October 22—Miss Natalie C. Moffett, China. 

October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China. 

October 23—Miss Julia Martin, Korea. ’ 

October 25—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico. a 

October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa. 

October 25—Rev. J. L. Jackson, Africa. 

October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil. 

October 27—Rev. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 

October 29—Dr. Geo. C. Worth, China. 

October 30—Rev. P. C. Dubose, China (retired). 
1518 Fair St., Camden, S. C. 


Nore:—A Birthday Card with signature only and unsealed, 
bearing a 14 cent stamp, may be mailed to any of the above, 
to the address which appears in the back of every other issue 
of this magazine. Star before the missionary’s name indicates 
“on furlough.” The home address will be supplied by the 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on re- 
quest. If cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—s cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 cents to 
Mexico and Brazil. 





Refugees and Cheeloo 


(Continued from page 461) 


hoped that he in his turn passed on to others. 


As you may imagine, those of us who have lived 
in Tsinan this past winter have all become refugee- 
conscious, even the children adding at the end of 
their blessing or prayer, “Please bless all the poor, 
cold, hungry refugees.” Some families at Christ- 
mastime did without the interchange of gifts, even 
among the children, and gave the money to the flood 
refugees. There could not but be also an added 
anxiety about health, for disease was more than 


usually prevalent in the city, and in our own hos- 

ital two of our nurses contracted scarlet fever, 
picked up doubtless while shopping on the street. 
A coolie on our university campus came down with 
smallpox and died, after giving the disease to all 
his children, who had played all over the campus— 
who knows, perhaps with our own children. Early 
in the fall everyone was urged to be re-vaccinated, 
and, after the smallpox case so near at hand, a whole- 
sale vaccination was done in our little foreign school, 
from headmistress down to coolie. 


‘ 
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Diamond Jubilee Report 


WHICH IS THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE ASSEMBLY’S FIRST COMMITTEE ON DOMESTIC MISSIONS 


By Homer McMILian* 


Epiror’s Note: The General Assembly, in session at Augusta, Georgia, May 26, 1936, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing recommendation (from the Report of Standing Committee on Home Missions) : 

“We recommend that this Jubilee report of the Executive Committee, with its rich mine of Home Mission information, 
and its challenging appeal for an aggressive and enlarging program of evangelism and church extension, be commended by 
the General Assembly to all pastors, sessions, auxiliaries, etc., for their careful reading and study.” 

In line with this recommendation we present herewith to the readers of the PResByTERIAN Survey the greater part of 
this splendid document. The entire Church is indebted to Dr. McMillan for this challenging statement of Home Mission 
accomplishments and responsibilities. For thirty years Dr. McMillan has ably served our Church as Secretary of the Home 
Mission Committee—first as Associate Secretary, later as General Secretary, and since 1930 as Executive Secretary. These 
years of leadership have eminently fitted him to speak to the heart of our Church with the voice of wisdom and authority. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


NNIVERSARY celebrations are of value 
when used to remind us of our debt to the past 
and of our obligation to the future. It is fitting 

that the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the General Assembly be the occasion for 
appraising the accomplishments of the years that 
are gone and for projecting plans for the days that 
are ahead. Though time brings many changes and 
new conditions present new duties, the credentials 
of the Church in 1936 are the same as in the begin- 
ning. It is well for each generation to keep fresh the 
memory of other days and the recollection of the 
service of our fathers and how much they overcame 
through faith. 

The history of Home Missions in a large measure 
is the history of the Church, and in no small degree 
the history of the Nation as well. It is a record of 
unselfish toil and of lives spent for the fulfillment of 
a great cause. Its chronicles includes the names of 
many heroic figures who counted not their lives dear 
unto themselves that the Kingdom of Righteousness 
might be established and the rule of Christ advanced 
in the land in which they lived. 

Though the form of organization and the methods 
of administration may be altered to meet the de- 
mands of changing conditions, the major objectives 
of the home-mission enterprise continue. These 
objectives are to win men and women to faith in 


*Rev. Homer McMillan, D.D., is Executive Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Executive Committee of Home Missions, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Christ, to establish His church as a center of Chris- 
tian influence, and to bring the saving power of His 
gospel to bear upon the life of the community, the 
State and the Nation. No period in the history of 
the Christian church in America can match the 
accomplishments of Home Missions in the past 
seventy-five years. In this great missionary achieve- 
ment, the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
has had a worthy part. 


CONTRIBUTION OF HoME Missions 


As we rejoice in a Church that stands high in 
power and influence among the Christian denomina- 
tions and that has a challenging missionary program 
at home and in foreign fields, it is proper in this 
Anniversary Year to consider the place Home Mis- 
sions has had in its growth and development. 

The reports for the first five years after the or- 
ganization of the Assembly were very imperfect. 
Because of the disorganized condition of the pres- 
byteries, it was impossible to secure accurate infor- 
mation. It was not until 1867 that reliable figures 
could be obtained, and all computations must begin 
with that date. The Assembly’s Minutes of 1867 
listed 1,309 churches with 80,532 members. Many of 
these churches were weak, discouraged, and without 
pastoral oversight. In the sixty-eight years follow- 
ing, to these original 1,309 churches have been added 
3,573 new organizations, and 145 that were received 
from other denominations, making a total of 5,027 
churches since the organization of the Assembly in 
1861. During these sixty-eight years 906,335 mem- 
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bers have been received into these churches upon 
profession of their faith in Christ. 

In 1935 the General Assembly reported 3,541 
churches with a resident membership of 477,497. In 
these seventy-five years of our Church’s life, 1,486 
churches, having fulfilled their mission, were either 
dissolved, consolidated with other churches, or dis- 
missed to other denominations; and 509,400 members 
have been lost through removal or neglect, dismissed 
to other churches, or have gone to unite with the 
“general assembly and church of the firstborn, 
which are written in heaven.” 


The greatest period of our Church’s expansion was 
during the years of the large movement of popula- 
tion to the states west of the Mississippi River, now 
the synods of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. In 
many cases the churches were organizations without 
buildings, being groups of believers that were gath- 
ered by pioneer evangelists, and meeting for worship 
in homes, schoolhouses, or vacant buildings. In the 
circumstances, many of these organizations were 
more or less temporary, but they represented an 
earnest effort of the Church through its Home 
Mission Committees to minister to the spiritual needs 
of a people surrounded by the demoralizing condi- 
tions of a new country. Only eternity can tell the 
effect of this home-mission ministry in sustaining 
the religious faith and the moral courage of the 
people in these new communities. 


However, many of these mission churches grew 
and prospered and became permanent centers of 
power and influence, and the support of our mis- 
sionary, educational, and benevolent work at home 
and abroad. Thus in Evangelism and Church Exten- 
sion is exemplified the Scripture: “In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be 
alike good.” The lesson of these figures on Church 
growth is that constant expansion is necessary to 
offset the losses in both membership and in the 
number of congregations. When a denomination 
ceases to extend its lines, its extinction is only a 
question of time. This is so true that it has become 


a maxim that “Home Missions is the life of the 
Church.” 


During these seventy-five years the aggressive 
work of Home Missions has been the chief factor in 
the Church’s enlargement and development. The 
records show that ninety per cent of our present 
churches had their beginning in Home Missions, and 
home-mission churches as a class, year in and year 
out, have the largest percentage of increase upon 
Profession of faith. In short, only by pressing the 
work of extension can the losses by death and re- 


moval be overcome. There is a warning to our 
Church in the fact that in 1935 we had sixty fewer 
churches than ten years before. This indicates the 
present trend, and is an urgent call for a home- 
mission advance if the Church is to save its life. 

The service of Home Missions to the underprivi- 
leged classes in the economically unfavored areas is 
no less impressive. It is not possible accurately to 
estimate the number of the missions and schools that, 
having fulfilled their mission, have been discon- 
tinued, or to estimate the number of persons reached 
by them. Many of these mission schools were tem- 
porary in character and were maintained by the 
Church until the State authorities could or would 
provide for the educational and social needs of the 
community. 

If we had a complete list of these mission institu- 
tions in the mountains, and for the Negroes and 
Indians, and their attendance records for these 
seventy-five years, what an imposing army it would 
be! Not only were multitudes taken from the ranks 
of ignorance and given the principles of a primary 
education, but they were also given the gospel, with 
its redeeming and uplifting power, and sent out to 
increase the Christian forces of our country rather 
than add to the forces of lawlessness that now 
threaten the foundations of the Republic. 

Because a mission church or a mission school has 
been discontinued does not necessarily mean failure, 
or the loss of the Church’s missionary investment. 
More often it means that they are no longer needed. 
The returns on the Church’s Home Mission expendi- 
tures must be measured by the service rendered and 
the lives that have been reached and redeemed. 


THE CoNTINUANCE OF HoME Missions 


While much has been accomplished, much more 
remains to be done if America is to be saved and is 
to fulfill her divinely appointed mission in the world. 
Though there are few lands to settle the day of great 
moral venture is not done. The need of Home 
Missions was never greater, more urgent or more 
immediate. It is as much a challenging enterprise of 
the Church today as when the General Assembly 
was born, or when the pioneers on horseback or in 
covered wagons blazed new trails through the forest 
or across the plains. There are home-mission tasks 
for this generation as compelling as when the 
Church was conquering a wilderness, or building a 
civilization. 

The magnitude and the immediacy of the home- 
mission undertaking is seen in the numbers to be 
reached who are a part of our denominational re- 
sponsibility. Of the seventy million people in the 
United States not members of any Christian church, 
one-third are within the bounds of our Assembly. 
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Less than one-third of Protestant young people 
under twenty-five years of age are enrolled in a 
church, Sunday school, or institution for training in 
spiritual matters. Of this number thirteen million, or 
about one-half, are in the Southern States. The peril 
to the Nation in this situation is in the fact that 85% 
of the crimes of violence are committed by young 
men and women between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-five. The paramount issue for the Church is 
whether America is to be made Christian or is to be 
progressively paganized and go the way of all 
nations that do wickedly. Unless the Church keeps 
faith with God and the eternal principles of our 
heroic fathers, and turns back the forces of evil that 
threaten our moral foundations, the Nation cannot 
endure. 

There are three definite areas of religious need 
that face the Church and its Home Mission forces: 

(a) There are large groups of handicapped, re- 
tarded, and alien peoples that must have the ministry 
of the church and the school if they are to be put in 
the way of a fuller and better way of living. God 
has placed at the door of our Church some of the 
most appealing missionary tasks that confront any 
Christian denomination in America. In the bounds 
of our Assembly, in the Appalachian and Ozark 
ranges, there are four million mountain people living 
in religious and educational barrenness. ‘There are 
nine million Negroes with their burdens of igno- 
rance and poverty who need a helping hand. Prac- 
tically one-half of the Mexican immigrants in the 
United States are in Texas, open to the gospel and 
more responsive to its appeal than any others to 
whom we minister. More than one-third of the 
American Indians, for whose evangelization the first 
General Assembly acknowledged a prime responsi- 
bility, are in the Southern States. 

(b) There are the unreached rural communities 
and scattered populations. Hundreds of remote 
places in presbyteries of our Assembly are without 
religious privileges of any sort, and thousands of 
people live out of reach of established churches. 
There are other communities where churches have 
been established, but, having only an occasional 
ministry, these fields have not been developed. There 
are also places where community and social changes 
have resulted in vacant and abandoned churches. 
There is still the primary task of home missions for 
the pioneering Sunday-school missionary and the 
evangelist. There is also the task of missionary culti- 
vation. It is as important to conserve as it is to 
gather, and both these duties are the functions of 
Home Missions. 

(c) There is the city with its teeming population, 
“where cross the crowded ways of life.” In a city 
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the extremes meet, the best and the worst in human 
life. Here are the institutions that save, uplift, and 
refine, and the institutions that drag down, debase 
and destroy. The city has always been the battle. 
ground where the forces of righteousness come to 
close grip with the forces of wickedness. In Jeru- 
salem was the Temple of God, but in Jerusalem also 
were those who stoned his prophets. It is said that 
when General Blucher gazed upon London from 
the dome of St. Paul’s, he exclaimed, “What a cit 

to plunder!” When General William Booth looked 
upon London, he was moved by the vision of the 
vast and awful destitution of the millions living in 
degradation and sin, and in that vision of human 
need the Salvation Army was born. 

The growth of the American city is one of the 
marvels of the age. In 1900 only eight cities in the 
South exceeded 100,000 population, and of these 
only four had over 200,000. In 1930 there were 
twenty-six cities of over 100,000 population, and 
twelve of these had over 200,000. The city has 
become the storm center of the Church and the 
greatest challenge to the organized forces of Chris- 
tianity. If America is to be saved, the city must be 
redeemed. Never in the history of the cause has 
there been a greater or more urgent home-mission 
field than the countless multitudes of men, women, 
and children of every race, color, and condition, in 
the heart of our cities, in the shadow of great 
churches, who have no concern for God, or right- 
eousness, or a judgment to come. 


CoGPERATION IN HoME Missions 


One of the most hopeful developments in the 
Home Mission enterprise is the spirit of codperation 
among the various Christian denominations. Through 
the formation of the National Home Missions Coun- 
cil, of which the Executive Committee is a charter 
member, rules of comity have been adopted, to 
which practically all the major Home Mission 
agencies have subscribed. In the early days, when 
Home Missions meant expansion and the different 
churches were busy extending their lines into the 
unchurched areas, comity meant, if it meant any- 
thing at all, that one church should get out of the 
way to give some other church more room. Today 
no denomination represented in the Home Missions 
Council is actuated by any such spirit. There is SO 
much to be done in Christian extension that it is no 
longer a question of denominational advantage, but 
of the church best able to assume the responsibility 
in a particular case and render the service needed. 

Coéperation in Home Missions does not mean 
that we are not to have denominations or denomina- 
tional responsibility, but that in the future there 1s 
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to be no overlapping of effort and no waste in the 
yse of home-mission funds in competitive situations. 
Not only is this the present policy, but many mis- 
takes of the past are being corrected through an 
exchange of churches and a consolidation of fields. 
So many have been the transfers in the Presbyterian 
family that there remain very few places in the 
home-mission fields where there is any competition 
or hurtful rivalry. 


THE RECORD OF THE YEAR 


The year ending March 31 presented many prob- 
lems for the Executive Committee, and the financial 
limitations called for great faith and courage on the 
part of the workers in the various fields. The work 
as a whole has been carried on with reduced budgets 
and corresponding sacrifices on the part of the 
missionaries. It is doubtful that the Church has ever 
seen nobler exhibitions of Christian endurance, re- 
sourcefulness, and devotion to a cause. In some 
fields there have been losses, and retrenchment has 
been necessary; in others there have been rich 
rewards in the deepening interest and growing con- 
cern for the Church and the spiritual welfare of the 
people. 

In personal terms, Assembly’s Home Missions 
represents the service of approximately 501 mission- 
aries. The ministers of mission churches are the 
largest single group, of whom there are 353. Of 
these ministers, 273 serve 610 churches in the aid- 
receiving presbyteries; thirty-three serve fifty-one 
churches in Snedecor Memorial Synod; ten serve 
seventeen churches in Indian Presbytery; twenty- 
nine serve forty-one Mexican churches in the Synod 
of Texas; and eight serve nine other foreign- 
language churches. 

There are seventy-two teachers in the various 
mission schools, and the remaining seventy-six are 
evangelists, doctors, nurses, and other types of 
workers, 

These 501 home missionaries serve a total of 741 
churches and missions, with 495 outpost Sunday 
schools and preaching points. Through the agency 
of Assembly’s Home Missions, the gospel is being 
preached in ten languages, and some service is being 
rendered in more than 1,100 communities. 

The reports from the fields aided by the Assem- 
bly’s Committee on the whole indicate a successful 
year of mission service. The missionaries have stood 
by their tasks loyally, despite the shortage of funds 
and the incident privations and hardships. It is due 
these worthy workers that the Church recognize the 
place of their ministry in the maintenance of the 
home, the church, and the school, and all that the 
people hold dear. In these perilous and uncertain 
days, it is the home missionaries of the Church, liv- 


ing on the margins of scarcity, who, more than an 
others, are by their unselfish ministry holding back 
the flood of social ills that threaten to engulf us. 
Credit to whom credit is due! Therefore, as the 
value the peace and security of their Christian heri- 
tage, let none forget this sacrificial service of these 
servants of Christ. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELDS 


This being the Assembly’s Jubilee Year, it is 
proper that this report show something of the devel- 
opment of the Home Mission work of the Assembly 
as well as the condition of the various departments 
for the year just closing. 


CuuRCH EXTENSION 


This includes the threefold service in the organi- 
zation and establishment of a church—evangelism, 
church erection, and sustentation. 

Evangelism is the heart of the home mission 
program everywhere. Whatever Home Missions 
does (and it does many things in many places), it 
does them all to bring the gospel with its redeeming 
power to bear upon the life of the community. 
Every pastor, teacher, physician, nurse, and com- 
munity worker is commissioned as an evangelist. 
Evangelism is the primary purpose of every church, 
school, and mission enterprise for which an appro- 
priation is made. 

In the early days of the Assembly the chief re- 
sponsibility of Home Missions was sustentation, and 
the Home Missions Committee was entitled the 
“Executive Committee on Sustentation.” The im- 
mediate duty of the Church in that period was to 
maintain a ministry in the churches that had sur- 
vived the exhausting experience of civil strife. The 
need was not for expansion, but for strengthening 
the things that remained. The Assembly recognized 
sustentation as a primary Church-wide obligation if 
the Presbyterian Church in the Southern States was 
to continue. In the development of the Church from 
that early day to the present time, sustentation has 
been a denominational necessity and has received the 
largest attention of the Home Mission agencies. ‘This 
is in recognition of the fact that the Presbyterian 
System is not only an organization, but an organism 
in which every congregation—through the session, 
the presbytery and the Assembly—is organically 
related to every other congregation. Therefore, it 
behooves the strong to help bear the burden of the 
weak and so fulfill the law of Christ, that the whole 
body may be made strong. 

The greatest number of home missionaries on the 
roll of the presbyteries and listed for support by the 
Assembly’s Committee are pastors of home-mission 
churches receiving sustentation aid. The denomina- 
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A typical camp scene at Cherokee Lake. Fish and “toncha”— 


so everybody’s happy. 


tion grows as mission churches are brought to self- 
support and as new congregations are organized. 
During the past six years of depression, the number 
of churches receiving help from mission funds has 
increased, and fewer churches have come to self- 
support, as also there have been fewer churches 
organized in the home-mission areas. 

During the year forty-three presbyteries with 268 
ministers received appropriations. The evangelistic 
outreach of these home-mission churches is shown 
by the 403 outpost Sunday schools and unorganized 
preaching points. In these presbyteries, nine new 
churches and thirty-six new Sunday schools were 
organized, and six churches or pastorates assumed 
self-support. Assistance in the way of loans was 
given to fourteen churches for the erection of new 
buildings, for repairs, or for refinancing debts. 


INDIAN MiIssIONS 


Of the 332,397 Indians in the United States, 
approximately one-third are in Oklahoma, and it is 
among the Oklahoma Indians that the principal 
work of the Southern Presbyterian Church for 
Indians has been done. In fact, the work of the 
Presbyterian Church for the Choctaws was begun 
before the removal of this tribe to Oklahoma and 
dates back 117 years. Presbyterian missionaries 
accompanied them on the removal from the Eastern 
States. When the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States was organized in 
1861, the care of the Oklahoma Indians became the 
concern of its first missionary committee, and since 
that day the Indians have held a large place in the 
love and interest of the Church. 

The following paragraphs are taken from the 
report of Rev. R. M. Firebaugh, D.D., Hugo, Okla- 
homa, Superintendent: 


In this year of Jubilee, Indian Presbytery desires most of 


all to magnify her Lord and to praise Him 
for His manifold blessings, as His Church 
has been permitted to bring the glad tidings 
of salvation to the Indian people. Through 
all the vicissitudes of these people’s lives, by 
the light of their council fires, on the trek 
of their wanderings, and ‘now in the land 
of their sojourn, our Church has been 
“teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you.” And the 
results are: tens of thousands of Indians have 
been gathered to their fathers in Christian 
graves; thousands serve Him with joy and 
gladness; hundreds serve in positions of 
responsibility; and other scores are in posi- 
tions of leadership in the white churches, 
Truly we can say with the Psalmist, “Great 
is the Lord, and greatly to be praised.” 

For the first time in almost a quarter 
of a century, Indian Presbytery has had 
an increase in workers. The force on the 
field now numbers eight Indian preachers, three white min- 
isters, and one Young People’s worker. We are deeply 
appreciative of this help, both to the Executive Committee 
and to the Church at large. This increase in the missionary 
force not only adds to the morale of the old workers, but 
helps us to better cultivate the fields we now have and to 
launch out into new territory. Rev. Oscar Gardner and Rev. 
Grady James, the two young Indian preachers who were 
graduated from the Presbyterian Seminary, Austin, Texas, in 
1935; and Mrs. Blanche Williams, the Young People’s 
worker, are all of Indian blood, equipped mentally, spir- 
itually, and physically to meet the needs of their people, and 
are a product of our Indian schools and churches. We are 
very thankful also for the part-time service of Dr. Ebenezer 
Hotchkin in the evangelistic work. He is of the third gener- 
ation of Indian missionaries, an effective preacher, loved by 
the Indians, and able to make contact with the white element 
in the neighborhood of our Indian churches. 

The codperation of Indian Presbytery with the Choctaw 
Presbytery, U.S. A., begun a year ago, is demonstrating its 
value. These two presbyteries serve the same tribe and 
occupy the same general territory. Though there is very 
little overlapping, it was thought that the two presbyteries 
could unite in the employment of a joint superintendent and 
a joint Young People’s worker to the advantage of both. 
Under this plan of codperation, the two presbyteries have 
joint meetings in the fall for inspirational programs and hold 
separate business meetings in the spring. The work of each 
presbytery is kept separate and distinct. This has proven to 
be a very agreeable arrangement. It gives each presbytery 
more and needed workers and adds to the interest and en- 
couragement of the Indian people. This united work in- 
creases the responsibility of the superintendent, but the 
coéperation is proving a blessing to the Indian people and 
to the work of both churches as a whole. 

We are glad to be able to make an encouraging report on 
the work of the year. Indian Presbytery feels that it is a 
part of the Church and rejoices in this relationship. Any- 
thing that the Assembly orders is just as binding on Indian 
churches as on the churches of any presbytery in the 
Assembly. Thus you will find the Indian congregations 
coéperating in all the programs of the Church. They observe 
all of the special days and take the special offerings, and 
through the Every Member Canvass contribute as they are 
able to the budget of the Church. During-the year we have 
held nine Vacation Church Schools, an evangelistic meeting 
in every church, and have conducted sixteen training classes 
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and two conferences of Young People, at which forty-seven 
credits were given by our Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion, and added seventy members to our churches. The 
Indian churches believe in doing for themselves all that they 
can possibly do. Therefore, they have paid one-third of the 
salaries of the native pastors, and in the past twenty-five 
years have not asked for help in the building and repair of 
their churches except in one instance, when a gift of $50.00 
was received. The Indians believe in paying debts, and the 
workers of Indian Presbytery and a few members, at their 
last fall meeting, agreed to set aside one-fifth of their income 
to meet the indebtedness on their conference grounds at 
Cherokee Lake. And that agreement has been fully and 
faithfully kept up to the present time. 

The results of the Church’s work for Indians 
cannot be measured in terms of the present mem- 
bership, or in the number of churches and institu- 
tions. It is necessary to go back over the generations 
and enumerate that great company that was taught 
in the schools and won to Christ through the loving 
ministry of those heroic servants of the Church who 
lived and wrought for the salvation of the Red Man. 
How great is the number of the redeemed, no man 
knows. Rev. Silas Bacon, a Choctaw minister, in 
answer to the question whether Indian missions have 
paid, said, “If you will come with me to yon ceme- 
tery I will show you the graves of hundreds of the 
sainted dead. Is money wasted that fills graves with 
Christians instead of heathen?” Not only does our 
Church work among the Indians in Oklahoma, but 
in Southeastern Texas there is to the credit of Pres- 
byterian Indian missions a tribe of Alabamans, which 
fifty years ago were a band of painted savages, who 
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have been transformed into a civilized community 
in which every person between the ages of ten and 


forty can read and write and is a member of the 
Church. 


Work FoR NEGROES 


The religious welfare of the Negroes has been the 
concern of the Church from the beginning. The 
General Assembly in 1861 directed the Committee 
of Domestic Missions to give this work its serious 
and constant attention. In 1891, in order that the 
needs of the Negro population might be brought to 
the attention of the churches in a particular way and 
new sources of income created for this missionary 
task, the General Assembly erected the Executive 
Committee of Colored Evangelism. For twenty 
years the work was administered as a separate re- 
sponsibility. In 1911, the Church not having re- 
sponded to this separate appeal, the work for 
Negroes was again placed with the Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions, and since that time has 
been administered as one of its departments. 

Since the establishment of Stillman Institute at 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in 1876, 
the work of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church for Ne- 
groes has centered in this Christian school, which 
was founded for the purpose of training a godly 
Negro ministry. Beginning with six students, the 
school has developed into a worthy institution for 
Negro youth, with an accredited high school and a 
standard B-grade junior college with a theological 
department, a nurses’ training school and practical 
training in Home Economics, Mechanical Arts, and 
Agriculture. The school is conducted on the self- 
help plan. The students unable to pay the full cost 
are given an opportunity to provide a part of their 
expenses on the farm, in the shops, and on the 
campus. During the sixty years of its history, Still- 
man Institute has enrolled in the theological depart- 
ment, the high school, and junior college, a total of 
4,199 students. 

The first important enlargement of the Institute 
was the establishment in 1922 of the school for girls, 
affording an opportunity for a practical Christian 
training for the girls of our Negro Presbyterian 
homes and for worthy Negro girls of other 
churches. In 1926, with a special gift from the 
auxiliaries of the Church, “The Emily Estes Sned- 
ecor Memorial Training School for Negro Girls” 
was opened in a splendidly equipped building. 

Rev. W. M. Sikes, D.D., dean of the theological 
department, has prepared this statement concerning 
the work of Stillman Institute in training a ministry 
for the Negro churches: 


Stillman Institute, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Starting with six students in its opening year, the theo- 
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Girls’ Glee Club, Stillman Institute, 1936 


logical department has enrolled during these sixty years a 
total of 1,131 young men in its classes. Of these, approxi- 
mately 350 have completed the courses of study offered in 
this department. Others have taken up the ministry without 
completing the entire course of preparation offered. Many 
of these young men have entered the ministry of other de- 
nominations besides our own, and are doing a splendid work 
for Christ. Perhaps 95 per cent of all the Negro men who 
have entered the ministry of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church have been trained at Stillman Institute, and almost 
without exception they have proved to be men worthy of 
this high calling. 

The standard of work done in the department has been 
gradually raised in recent years, until now the completion of 
high school and junior college courses are prerequisite to the 
three years of theological studies required for graduation. 
This year four young men are graduating from this depart- 
ment, all of whom have completed both the high school and 
the junior college work, and three years of theological train- 
ing. This is the first class in the history of the institution of 
which this can be said. The effort is made to adapt the 
courses of study to the present-day needs of the Negro 
ministry and to give the young men such training as will 
be in keeping with the demands made upon them in these 
modern times. An additional professor in this department is 
greatly needed. 


From the annual report of Mr. A. L. Jackson, 
under whose efficient leadership Stillman Institute 
has made its most substantial development: 


The Stillman student body is composed of an earnest and 
purposeful group of young men and women whose character 
and abilities are considerably above the average of their race. 
Two hundred were enrolled during the year. Of this num- 
ber, 122 are in the theological, junior-college and nurses’- 
training departments, and 78 are in high school. It was 
necessary to refuse about 300 applicants who were not able 
to pay any part of their school expenses. 

With a special gift for the purpose, the worn-out and 
dangerously inadequate heating plant was replaced with a 
central-heating system. A  75-horse-power, high-pressure 
boiler was installed, and radiators were placed in the prin- 
cipal’s home, the administration building, dormitories, 
library, dining-room and kitchen. There is now steam heat 
in all buildings except one which is not on the campus. This 


central-heating plant was estimated by contracting engineers 
to cost from $5,000 to $6,000, but, by purchasing second- 
hand materials and using student labor, it was installed com- 
plete for about $2,500. 

During the year several remodelling and minor construc- 
tion projects were put through. The library was removed 
to the second floor of the dining-hall, electric lights, book 
cases, and electric clock installed. The chapel was enlarged, 
and two classrooms made on the first floor of the boys’ 
dormitory. 

Twenty-two students were enrolled in the hygiene and 
physiology courses. Hospital service was rendered over 200 
patients in the nurses’-training building during the year. If 
the colored people were only able to pay for hospitalization, 
every room and bed would be occupied practically all the 
time. It is necessary that some patients be kept in the build- 
ing, in order that the nursing students may have practical 
experience in the handling of cases. Last year more Negroes 
who needed the service of the hospital were able to pay the 
meager fees that are charged in the department, and there 
were more patients than formerly. 

Dean Stuart Graves of the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama is using one ward of our Nurses’ Training 
Department for the study and observation of obstetrical 
patients. The cost for such patients is paid by the University 
Medical School. About twenty-four patients each year are 
taken care of through this arrangement with Dean Graves 
and the medical students. 


Despite the burden of poverty and the many 
discouragements in the way, our 
Negro churches have carried on 
with courage and faithfulness. 
The Negro churches generally are small, and, while 
they cannot compete with the churches of some 
other denominations in membership, their influence 
for good is out of all proportion to their members. 
Presbyterian Negro ministers are usually recognized 
in the communities where they live and work as men 
of character and gather about them the best type of 
their race. They serve the very poor, and, more 
than any others in the home-mission family, the 
Negroes are dependent upon the Committee for their 


Snedecor Memorial 
Synod 
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Missions 


support. When, through neces- 
sity, as during the past few years, 
their meager salaries have been 
reduced, it was felt most keenly. 

There are in the presbyteries 
comprising the Snedecor Mem- 
orial Synod thirty-two ministers 
who serve fifty churches with 
sixteen unorganized preaching 

ints. Seven churches conduct 
day schools as a part of their 
work, and twenty churches held 
Vacation Church Schools during 
the summer, in addition to the 
Vacation Church Schools con- 
ducted by the institutional mis- 
sions in the larger cities. The 
missionary force of the synod 
was strengthened by the addition 
of four graduates from Stillman Institute in May. 
These men all had fields waiting for them. 

The Executive Committee coéperates in the sup- 
port of four important centers of 
practical Christian service for Ne- 
groes in Louisville, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, and Richmond. While these missions differ 
in the extent and type of their programs, all have the 
same primary purpose of bringing to a needy race a 
practical Christian ministry. At each mission the 
small paid staff is assisted by an able corps of 
“volunteer” teachers and helpers from the white 
churches of the community. 


The Institutional 
Missions 


ForeIGN LANGUAGE Missions 


The work for foreign-language peoples, which 
now has such a large place in Assembly’s Home 
Missions, like every successful mission undertaking 
had its beginning in the concern of local churches 
here and there for the religious needs of the people 
in their communities. Without such interest, no 
mission enterprise can prosper. As the number of 
Immigrants coming into the Southern States in- 
creased and the task became too large for individual 
churches and presbyteries, the General Assembly 
instructed the Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions to make provision for this missionary respon- 
sibility. No part of the Assembly’s varied home- 
mission activities has yielded greater returns. 

This is perhaps the oldest foreign-language work 
of the Assembly. Miss Lois Garri- 
son, missionary, gives the history 
of this mission and the purpose 
that has guided it since the work was begun: 


A letter written to Miss Lena Saunders by a friend in 


New Orleans 
Chinese Mission 





Annual Picnic, Chinese Mission, New Orleans, La. 


California was the means of interesting her in the 
Chinese people. The letter told of five young men who 
were coming to New Orleans, and it was to help them that 
the Chinese Sunday school was started, February 12, 1882. 
Then the Canal Street Presbyterian Church became inter- 
ested, but, as more Chinese came and the work grew, the 
responsibility became too large for one church. In 1884 the 
mission was taken over by the Presbytery of New Orleans. 
In that same year the first convert, a Korean, was received 
into the Canal Street Church. The celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the mission, in 1932, was a joyous occasion, 
when hundreds of the Chinese in the city joined in the 
festivities. 

During these fifty-four years the workers have come in 
contact with hundreds of these people, taught them English, 
aided them in sickness and in trouble, helped them make 
adjustments to American life, and told them of God and His 
salvation. More than roo have accepted Christ and united 
with the Presbyterian Church, and hundreds of children 
have been baptized. Many changes have taken place in the 
program and work of the mission, but there has been no 
change in its primary evangelistic purpose. 

There are about 350 Chinese in New Orleans, and the 
enrollment at the mission is 120. The attendance varies. At 
times it is as high as seventy-five, and on special occasions 
reaches ninety or more. The Chinese come and go. There 
is a constant movement to and from China and other places 
in the United States. Some return in a year or two, some 
never, but others come in to take the places of those who 
go. Because of this movement, the mission reaches many 
more than the actual number in this city at a given time. 
Tidings, the mission monthly, carries news of mission 
activities and a message from God’s Word to the Chinese in 
New Orleans and many places in the United States—east, 
south, and west—to the Philippines and to China. 


In the point of workers and enterprises and num- 

bers to be reached, the Mexican work 

Mexicans in is the most extensive of foreign- 
Texas ci _ ; 

language missions. This work had its 

beginning in 1884, when ten Mexicans were received 

into the First Presbyterian Church of San Marcos, 
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A Promising Home Mission Investment, 
Pres.-Mex., Taft, Texas 


Texas. In 1887 the Mexican Presbyterian Church of 
San Marcos was organized with twenty-six mem- 
bers. Today, in the Synod of Texas, there are 
twenty-nine Mexican pastors and three lay workers, 
serving forty-one churches with more than 3,000 
members, and fifty-seven Sunday schools with 3,597 
scholars; the Industrial School for Boys, the School 
for Girls, and the Spanish Speaking Department in 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Austin. 
As the Mexicans are constantly moving back and 
forth between Texas and Mexico, it is probable that 
during the years of this work more converts have 
returned to Mexico to live than are now on the rolls 
of the churches of the presbytery. 

The past year has been one of exceptional diffi- 
culty for the Mexican churches. The industrial de- 
pression has borne more heavily upon them than in 
any previous year, in the way of earning a liveli- 
hood. There has also been much sickness caused by 
unemployment and the lack of adequate food and 
clothing. In addition to the financial handicaps of 
the people, the Mexican churches are now con- 
fronted with the stream of atheistic propaganda that 
is coming in from Old Mexico in an organized way. 
Yet there are many encouragements in the results of 
the year. Two new churches and two Sunday 
schools were organized, three buildings were 
erected, and 356 members were received upon pro- 
fession. The aggressive missionary character of the 
Mexican churches is seen in the fact that, in addition 
to the organized churches, there are thirty-nine un- 
organized preaching points and eighteen outpost 
Sunday schools. Two students completed their 
course at the Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary in May. 

The service of the two mission schools in the 
evangelization and education of the Mexicans is no 
less far-reaching in its results. Tex.-Mex. Industrial 
Institute, Kingsville, Texas, in the twenty-six years 
since its organization, has enrolled 1,400 boys, who 
have been given a practical education under the 
finest Christian influences. The Presbyterian School 
for Mexican Girls, Taft, Texas, has enrolled 239 
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girls since its opening twelve years ago. Both of 
these schools are justifying the word “mission” in 
their designation. It is seldom that a boy or girl 
leaves either of these schools without acceptin 
Christ, not through pressure, but because of the 
quiet and persuasive Christian influence of the 
teachers. Of those attending the Girls’ School, 
sixty-two who were Catholics, or did not come from 
Christian homes, have united with the church. At 
the Boys’ School, in the past three years, seventy- 
five students have made a public profession of their 
faith in Christ. 

The Italian Institute and Central Chapel, Kansas 
City, Mo., with a membership of 
205 and a Sunday school of 239, 
under the pastorate of Rev. J. B. 
Bisceglia had its best year. The Valdese Church in 
Galveston, Texas, carries on under the leadership of 
Rev. Arturo d’Albergo. The First Czechoslovak 
Church, Prince George, Va., is ministered to by Rev. 
Adolph Makovsky. The Hungarian Church, Ham- 
mond, La., is under the Rev. Alexander Bartus, and 
the Hungarian work in Abingdon Presbytery, in the 
vicinity of Norton, Va., is under the Rev. R. H. 
Pompl, evangelist. ‘The Committee also aids the work 
for Cubans and Bahamans in Key West, Fla., with 
Rev. Alfred de Barritt, missionary, and assists in the 
support of a mission for Syrians in Atlanta, Ga., and 
for Jews in Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C., 
in codperation with the National Board of Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

The Cuban Mission, Ybor City, Fla., has been 
reorganized under the capable leadership of Rev. 
Walter B. Passiglia, and now serves the large Latin 
colony of both Cubans and Italians. This mission is 
located in the heart of a foreign community of 
35,000 people, of whom less than 8% are connected 
with any church. Since the reorganization of the 
work a year ago, 18 adults have been received upon 
profession, and there is now a Sunday school with an 
enrollment of more than 200 and the usual Young 
People’s organizations. 


Other Foreign 
Language Work 


DEPARTMENT OF MountTAIN Work 


The following paragraphs are taken from the 
annual report of Rev. E. V. Tadlock, D.D., Win- 
chester, Ky., Superintendent of the Assembly’s 
Mountain Missions: 


No survey of the missionary achievements of the Presby- 
terian Church would be complete without inclusion of its 
far-flung and long-time activities in the Appalachian and 
Ozark areas. The first instituted by any denomination, they 
have been the most extensive. Other denominations have 
gone into strategic centers after they had been developed. 
But ours went in before there were strategic centers, and has 
consistently ministered to those who were underprivileged 
in the extreme sense of that term. Indeed, our Church may 
claim to have discovered the mountains, to have done for 
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Girls’ Dormitory and Gymnasium, Stuart Robinson School 


them what Livingstone did for Africa, explored them and 
brought their needs and potentialities to the attention of the 
outside world. 

Horace Kephart, in 1904, preparing to go into the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, called the section “terra incognita”, 
because he could find in no public library any guide, article, 
or even story or novel, that showed any intimate local 
knowledge. In 1904, at the time of which he wrote, our 
Church already had six schools in the mountains of that 
state. In 1922, when he published his notable book, Our 
Southern Highlanders, our Church had thirteen schools scat- 
tered throughout the Appalachians. From 1891 to 1927 our 
Church, through its various home-mission agencies, estab- 
lished fifty-five such schools, which to date have had an 
enrollment of upward of 100,000. By these schools prejudice 
was broken down, appreciation of and aspiration for better 
things created, and leadership for community, church, and 
state trained. Along with the schools went the Sunday- 
school program, by which hundreds of Sunday schools have 
been organized, and scores of churches established. 

In estimating the worth and achievements of these schools, 
many considerations must be taken into account. Though 
they were established from 1890 to 1927, as we count time, 
they were in fact established in an isolated and retarded 
eighteenth-century civilization. The difficulties they encoun- 
tered and the achievements they have attained must be 
reckoned upon that basis. For years they were the only 
force working for progress and righteousness in the sections 
they occupied. Most of them have done their work well. 
The leadership of many sections has come out of these 
schools. Their graduates have gone to every state in the 
Union, and to the ends of the earth,—preachers, mission- 
aries, doctors, lawyers, judges, legislators, educators, business 
men, engineers, tramed nurses, home-makers. The good they 
have done, only God knows and eternity can reveal. 

Only twenty of these primary mission schools are now in 
existence. A great number of them have gone out of business 
because they have accomplished the task for which they 
were created; namely, the helping of the communities to 
help themselves. The developing public school systems have 
come in and taken over the educational responsibility which 
the Church had assumed. OF the schools that continue, many 
are outstanding institutions, well-equipped, with programs 
more broad and better-adapted to the needs of their sections 


than any of the public school systems can supply. More- 
over, they are valuable evangelizing agencies, and still needed 
for church leadership training. Some of them have made 
for themselves a place and service that would seem perma- 
nent, and that could scarce be sacrificed. The depression 
years have made it difficult for these schools to carry on, but 
they have survived intact, and it is hoped that increased 
prosperity will give increasing support and release them to 
their maximum service. 

The schools of the Guerrant Inland Mission, now under 
the direct care of the Executive Committee of the Assem- 
bly’s Home Missions, are the Highland Institution, Guerrant, 
Ky., the Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, Ky., and the 
Brooks Memorial Academy, Canoe, Ky. All have increased 
attendance and are doing invaluable work, both as educa- 
tional and evangelizing agencies. Recently an evangelistic 
effort in one of them resulted in thirty-two confessions of 
faith in Jesus Christ as personal Saviour and many accessions. 
to the church. While keeping uppermost their spiritual 
mission, they endeavor to meet the threefold needs of their 
sections,—spirit, mind, and body. They set forth the highest 
standards of Christian citizenship. The Bible is taught by 
specially trained teachers in all grades. The Church, Sunday 
school and Young People’s Work are integral parts of the 
programs. Most of the students in the boarding departments 
become active Christians. 

Highland Institution and Stuart Robinson School maintain 
agricultural courses which are especially designed to meet 
the problems of mountain farming, and on the schools’ farms. 
and in the dairies the theories taught in classroom are 
demonstrated. The farms also produce most of the food 
consumed in the boarding departments. Both schools also 
maintain a health program, the equal of and more extensive 
than some that are much more widely exploited. At the 
Highland Institution, Dr. R. W. Simonton not only looks. 
after the health of the faculty and student body but has a 
large and widely-scattered practice in a section that is in- 
accessible to other medical skill. The more seriously ill are 
brought to the Highland Hospital, where a competent Chris- 
tian nurse cares for them. During the year hundreds of 
patients come under the helpful influence of this agency, 
which needs and deserves a larger interest and support upon 
the part of the Church. Stuart Robinson School, through the 
liberality of friends, maintains two splendid trained nurses, 
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Group of Our Girls, School of the Ozarks, Pt. Lookout, Mo. 


Miss Virginia Bird and Miss Hilda Taylor, who teach health 
courses in the school, look after the health of the staff and 
student body, and carry out the health program prescribed 
by the State Board of Health in the public schools and com- 
munities adjacent. 

At both schools, thanks to the Auxiliary Birthday Offering 
in 1932, full-time Home Economics teachers train the girls in 
the art of home-making. At the Highland Institution, a 
practice house is maintained where groups of girls are taken 
for intensive training. 


Other presbyteries having a large mountain popu- 
lation—Abingdon, Asheville, Athens, Holston, 
Knoxville, Roanoke, and Winston-Salem in the East, 
and Ouachita and LaFayette in the Ozarks—receive 
annual appropriations for evangelistic and school 


The School Ambulance, Highland Institution, Guerrant, Ky. 


Wuat or Tomorrow? 


The Executive Committee of Home Missions has 
completed seventy-five years of service to the 
Church and Nation. For three quarters of a centu 
the Assembly, whose birthday we celebrate, and the 
country in which we live have been blessed by its 
minis Today we face a future burdened with 
need and freighted with opportunity. For this com- 
pelling task, we have the resources of a Church that 
was born in loyalty to a great conviction, chastened 
by the sufferings of a devastating war, tested by the 
privations of its members, and made strong by its 
faith in God and obedience to His will. 


With such a heritage, this generation can under- 
take its duty in the days that lie ahead with courage 
and confidence. All that has been accomplished by 
those who have gone before is but a token of the 
larger things that can be done tomorrow in building 
a church and in Christianizing a civilization. On 
every hand there are vast areas of destitution to be 
met. In the city and the country multitudes await 
the coming of the Evangel and the message of God. 
The underlying purpose of Home Missions remains 
unbroken. It is to make Christ’s Spirit regnant in the 
Church and in the life of our time. There is a call to 
recreate the missionary conviction of our fathers 
and to plant in the hearts of all of our people the 
old-time missionary urge to move out and press on 
in the conquest of America for Christ. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—July 1, 1935 


$31,057.98 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1936—July 1, 1936 


Decrease for three months 


$ 1,483.10 








: CORRECTION 
Through misunderstanding the article entitled, “The Closing of a Successful Pastorate,” 
appearing in the Home Mission section of the June Survey, was attributed to Mrs. E. C. 
Combs. The article was prepared by Mr. Reeves, an elder in the Hazard church, and for- 
warded to us by Mrs. Combs, the historian of the Hazard auxiliary. 
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| Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

















The 1936 General Assembly Says 


Regarding Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


E wish to commend the Executive Com- 
mittee for the magnificent work they have 
done and for their splendid report—contain- 
ing statistics and historical data of great value and 
intense interest—as submitted to the Assembly. 
Especially do we wish to commend them for the 
liquidation of the debt, which for years has ham- 
pered the work of the Committee, and to praise 
them for their determination to keep the Committee 
free from debt during the coming years. This fine 
result has been accomplished under the blessing of 
God, in part by the generosity of the Church, and 
in part by the sacrificial efforts of the Committee. 
We, however, regret to learn that many needy ap- 
plicants who have a just claim to these funds either 
had to receive a smaller grant than their needs 
required or were answered in the negative. We place 
on record our firm conviction that the cause of 
Ministerial Relief should be placed upon a more 
permanent and adequate basis as soon as possible. We 
cannot express the objectives of the Committee in 
better words than they themselves have used on page 
13 of their Annual Report, viz: 
_ First: To secure by prayer, printed messages, and personal 
interviews the choicest of the Church’s youth for the min- 
istry and mission service. 
Second: To reveal to the Church the justice of the claims 
of the ministers and missionaries who have left all sources of 
material gain to serve the Church and who are now forced, 


on account of age or disability, to retire, or who have died 
leaving dependent families. 


Third: To convince the members of the Church of the 
fundamental importance of their own educational institu- 
tions and the imperative need that they be properly endowed 
and equipped and provided with thoroughly trained, spir- 
itual teachers. 


Fourth: To arouse each synod to an appreciation of its 
great mission field in the body of its students at its own 
colleges and at the state and independent schools, colleges 
and universities. 


Fifth: To lead the Church to complete the establishment 
of the Ministers’ Annuity Fund in the year 1937. 


Sixth: To plan more adequately to meet, with God’s help, 
all the opportunities now before this department of our 
Church’s work. 


Seventh: To help all the members of the Church to a 
deeper knowledge of, and fuller codperation in, the will and 
purpose of God for each life, for his Church, and the world. 


We therefore recommend: 


First: That the General Assembly in session at Augusta, 
Ga., May 26, 1936, designate the year 1937 as the time to 
complete the raising of the accrued Liability Fund of 
$3,000,000 in order that the Ministers’ Annuity Fund may be 
established. This is our answer to several overtures concern- 
ing this matter. 


Second: We urge every synod, presbytery, church and 
organization, and all ministers, missionaries, and members to 
give their prayerful, active and cordial assistance to the com- 
pletion of this task. And we further urge the organization of 
the men, women, and children of the Church to keep this 
important cause actively before the members. 

Third: We recommend as suggested by the Committee 
that the resources and the staff of the Stewardship and 
Finance Committee be utilized in the accomplishment of this 
task as far as possible. 





Essentials of Personality 


. Christian college claims to educate for per- 
sonality. But what is personality and what are 

_ Its essential qualities from the Christian view- 
point? The dictionary says that personality is the 
quality or state of being a person, with the added 
meaning of distinction and individuality of person. 
It is a quality very highly thought of in our time, 
particularly in the business world. “The corpora- 


tions,” says a writer in a high-class business maga- 
zine, “are out in full force this year, and will pick 
from three to four thousand young men from the 
campuses this month. They will look by and large 
for students with sales personality and pleasant 
appearance.” And every woman knows what sales 
personality is. She has met it and failed to meet it. 


But the Christian college, in claiming to educate 
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for personality, is not thinking primarily of sales- 
manship, its claim is based on something much 
broader and deeper than the ability to earn a living— 
on the supreme value of the individual human soul 
and its ability to make of life a noble thing. What 
then are essential qualities in this kind of personality? 
The first one would be, without doubt, the Christian 
ideal of life. Of this ideal, Francis J. Friedel, asso- 
ciate professor of Social Science in the University 
of Dayton, writes in the Christian Education Maga- 
zine: 

“In the Christian college, the ideal of the Christian 
life constitutes the form on which the student can 
pattern his own life. Therein he can find the prin- 
ciple of integration that gives power, beauty, and 
effectiveness to his personal living and to his social 
relations. This ideal is not a mere abstraction; it is a 
Personality, compelling, vibrant, lovable—the Son 
of God Himself. Christ supplies the answer to the 
questioner who wishes to know what his conduct 
must be in order to enter into the possession of life: 
‘Keep the commandments.’ Elsewhere he sums up 
all the precepts of conduct in the one word, Love— 
the pivotal point of existence. How simple and 
meaningful the Christian life becomes. 

“Education in the Christian college presupposes 
that the college recognizes and assumes the respon- 
sibility not only of holding before its students the 
ideal of the Christian life by specific courses in 
religion or the study of the Bible or chapel services, 
but also of permeating the whole system of teaching 
with Christian thoughts. Besides, it must place at the 
disposal of its students all its resources to enable the 
students to make of the Christian ideal a reality in 
their own lives. Guidance, prayer, the sacraments, 
worship, are elements contributing to the formation 
of a Christian character. 

“College youth are idealistic, enthusiastic, ener- 
getic, and generous: they can be caught up by the 
personality of Christ and, through personal attach- 
ment to Him, can be inspired to great things, even 
to the point of heroism. If the college breathes the 
spirit of Christ, the student, even the most indiffer- 
ent, cannot help being influenced by it. The spirit 
will pervade unconsciously his intellectual pursuits, 
his moral endeavors, his social contacts, his sports 
and amusements—in a word, every item of the daily 
routine of life and activity. He is then more than 
participating in the Christian life ideal: he is living 
=" 

A second essential, and one which follows from 
the Christian ideal of life, is the sense of mission. “As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” said 
Jesus Christ. 

“There is a certain characteristic,” writes Miguel 
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de Unamuno, “common to all those whom we call 
geniuses or great men, or other heroes. Each of them 
has a consciousness of being a man apart, chosen 
very expressly by God for the performance of cer- 
tain work.” But God intends this sense of mission to 
be the possession of the lowliest and humblest of his 
children. This sense of mission, communicated to 
the Christian from on high, is a very precious gift of 
God and, once possessed, will glorify the lowliest 
station and make noble every kind of work. “M 
business is the Kingdom of God,” said William 
Carey, the shoemaker, “I cobble shoes to pay ex- 
penses.” And this sense of mission brings with it, to 
every Christian who possesses it, a deep and serene 
contentment with whatever lot or place has been 
assigned to him in this human scene—for nothing 
else matters but that he shall fulfill that mission on 
which he was sent of God. “I have a strange fancy,” 
wrote Mark Rutherford in Last Days, “that there is 
one word which I was sent into the world to say. At 
times I can dimly make it out but I cannot speak it. 
Nevertheless it serves to make all other speech seem 
beside the mark and futile.” 

The third essential for a well-rounded personality 
is the sense of social responsibility. To quote again 
from Dr. Friedel: 

“I believe that colleges are striving more and more 
to impress their students with the sense of social 
responsibility. The challenge is given to the Chris- 
tian colleges; possessing the true philosophy of life, 
they alone are really qualified to produce the right 
sort of leadership. The college campus—besides 
formal courses in sociology, social problems, etc., 
offers constant occasions for social interaction. Every 
individual, no matter how insignificant apparently 
and colorless in personality, exerts an influence on 
his human environment, just as he is in turn in- 
fluenced by it. The Christlike student—virile, cou- 
rageous, kindly—makes his college world better for 
having lived in it. Apart from the endless oppor- 
tunities for personal influence which is at the same 
time social in character, there are numerous group 
activities which have a more direct social implica- 
tion. 

“The college student can bring into his own home 
the fruits of a deeper social consciousness. He will 
show a more sympathetic understanding of the total 
home situation, will make allowance for inevitable 
human deficiencies, and will make a positive contri- 
bution from his Christian education to make life in 
the home, fuller, sweeter, and more blessed.” 

What will be the result if the Christian college, in 
some real measure, succeeds in giving to its students 
a Christian ideal of life, a sense of individual mission 
and a sense of social responsibility? 
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The result will be new and noble personalities 
and good undreamed of yet in human life. It has 
been said that every great movement 1s the length- 
ened shadow of a man—or a woman. Can you think 
of the supreme sacrifice of the world—and not think 
of Jesus Christ? Can you think of the missionary 
enterprise—and not think of the Apostle Paul and 
of Livingstone? Can you think of nursing—and not 
of Florence Nightingale? Or of prison reform—and 
not of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry? Of settle- 
ment work—and not of Jane Addams? 


Not long ago, Oberlin College adopted the fol- 
lowing as the aims of the college in reference to its 
students: 


To train them in the methods of thinking and in the use 
of the main tools of thought. 

To acquaint them with the main fields of human interest 
and to direct them in the acquisition of knowledge therein. 

To guide them in the integration of knowledge. 
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To afford them intensive training and to encourage 
creative activity within a chosen field. 

To prepare them for future study or for occupation 
after college. 

To establish in them the habit of continuous scholarly 
growth. 

To develop their power to enjoy and to create the 
beautiful. 

To develop their physical and mental health and social 
resourcefulness. 

To develop their moral and religious life. 

To prepare them for intelligent, effective, and loyal 
participation in the life of family, community, nation, and 
the international order. 


Might we not expect that students, rooted and 


grounded in the three great essentials of personality, 


and educated according to such aims as these, would 


have not only harmonious and well-rounded person- 


alities, but that wherever they were found in later 
life, there also creative results in character, work, 
and the fulfillment of their mission, would justify 
the Christian education which had been given them? 





The Preacher’s Financial Problem 


HE statement was once made and has been re- 

peated to triteness that preachers and their 

wives must be the best financiers in the world, 
to get such large results for the amount of mone 
which passes through their hands. Whether this is 
true or not depends entirely on the individual; but 
it is always and universally true that the preacher has 
a financial problem and a financial duty. 

His main business, financially speaking, is to 
finance the kingdom of God; then to finance his 
church, and finally to finance his family. This is as 
it should be. A man who occupies the position of 
under-shepherd must have in him so much of the 
heart of the Good Shepherd that he shall be content 
to “live as He lived, be supplied as He was supplied, 
be sustained as He was sustained.” “Give us this day 
our daily bread” can be for him the only ambition 
for worldly goods. 

The preacher’s primary interest is necessarily the 
Kingdom. The call of a whole world, lost without 
Christ, is continually in his ears. His reading, his 
study, his contacts bring pressing in upon him needs 
—spiritual and physical—from every land. He learns 
of so many places in which the Kingdom interests 
could be furthered by money—some pressing need 
relieved, some important or strategic mission work 
strengthened, some struggling boy or girl helped— 
that the temptation, far from being to “gather for 


himself” is rather to give away far more than he is 
able to afford. 


The preacher is no hoarder, not only because of the 
kind of man he is, and because of his normal interests, 
but because of the circumstances of his life. Even 
should his interests not lead him to see Kingdom 
interests first and everywhere, the very contacts 
he makes, the calls made upon him, his day-to- 
day associations, incline him to see needs everywhere 
else before his own. The church organization re- 


quires a great deal of money. No one sees the need . 


more acutely than the pastor. He is expected, and 
he expects, to take the lead in all collections, be they 
the regular ones or “extras.” For these reasons, all 
of them good and necessary, the preacher’s financial 
problem is a serious one. 

But some may be inclined to say, “All this may be 
true, but we pay our preacher a good salary. He has 
as much to live on as my family does; why cannot 
he save as we do?” 

A fact that should be recognized is that, in addi- 
tion to the outside calls upon his finances which 
make it impossible for him to put his family’s safety 
first, the preacher has expenses which do not have 
to be reckoned in consideration of his members’ 
incomes of similar amount. 

Whatever the size of his salary, a preacher’s family 
is expected to live graciously and somewhat for- 
mally: a reasonable expectation and one which does 
not demand the expenditure of much money but 
does call for some extra expense, together with a 

(Continued on page 489) 
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Che Fellowship of Prayer 


I cannot invent new things, And the thought was this: 

Like the airships which sail That a secret plan 

On silver wings; Is hid in my hand, 

But today That my hand is big, 

A wonderful thought Big—because of this plan. 

In the dawn was given, That God, who dwells in my hand, 

And the stripes on my robe, Knows this secret plan 

Shining from wear, Of the things He will do for the world— 
Were suddenly fair, Using my hand. 

Bright with a light —“Discovery” 


Falling from Heaven— by Toyohiko Kagawa 
Gold and silver and bronze in Songs from the Slums 
Lights from the windows of Heaven. Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 


For Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, 1 have even called thee by thy name: I have 
surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me. 


I am the Lord, and there is none else, there is no God beside me: I girded thee, though thou hast 
not known me.—lsaiah 45:4, 5. 


And we know that all things work together for good to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to His purpose.—Romans 8:28. 


The Lord will perfect that which concerneth me: thy mercy, O Lord, endureth for ever: forsake 
not the works of thine own hands.—Ps. 138:8. 


Then said I, Lo, I come: in the volume of the book it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, O 
my God: yea, thy law is within my heart.—Ps. 40:7, 8. 

More than seventy years ago an American preacher, Horace Bushnell, preached a sermon entitled, 
“Every Man’s Life a Plan of God.” It is one of the outstanding sermons in our language, and jis still 
frequently quoted. Though it contains no personal allusions, we cannot doubt that in his own career 
Dr. Bushnell recognized the working out of some high purpose. His father, a New England farmer, 
was also the proprietor of a small factory for wool-carding and cloth-dressing by machinery, and in 
both occupations he required the constant assistance of his son, Horace. Up to the age of twenty-one, 
the young man was kept at home, and, in the labors of field and factory, he found “a school for 
training eye and hand, mind and heart.” He was in the ripeness of middle age and had reached a 
commanding position in the ministry when he gave to the world his teaching on the subject with 
which his name will always be associated. He took his text from Isaiah 45:5: “I have girded thee, 


though thou hast not known me,” and he described Cyrus, the hero of that passage, as a “chosen 
foster-son of God.” 


His imagination took a wide range, and he dared to assert that “God has as many plans for men as 
He has men. His children need not measure their lives on formal patterns, for their Heavenly Father 
has His gracious purpose for every soul. The Bible shows us David among his sheep, Elisha following 
after the plow, Nehemiah bearing the cup Who that looks on these humble people at their 
humble posts of service, and discovers at last how dear a purpose God was cherishing in them can be 
justified in thinking that God has no particular plan for him, because he is not signalized by any kind 


of distinction?” Adapted from Great Lives Divinely Planned by Jane T. Stoddard. 


“Make me a captive, Lord, “My power is faint and low “My will is not my own 

And then I shall be free; Till I have learned to serve; Till Thou hast made it Thine; 
Force me to render up my sword, It wants the needed fire to glow, If ic would reach a monarch’s throne 
And I shall conqueror be. It wants the breeze to nerve; It must its crown resign; 

I sink in life’s alarms It cannot drive the world It only stands unbent 

When by myself I stand; Until itself be driven; Amid the clashing strife, 

Imprison me within Thine arms _Its flag can only be unfurled When on Thy bosom it has leant, 
And strong shall be my hand. When Thou shalt breathe from heaven. And found in Thee its life.” 
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“The Answer” 


HE Executive Committee of Christian Educa- 

tion and Ministerial Relief has published an 

attractive and spiritually helpful playlet, “The 
Answer,” by Pearl Holloway, who has often written 
for this Committee. 

Of this fine presentation of truth Mrs. Sarah Lee 
Timmons, Director of the Educational Department 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, wrote: “I have just fin- 
ished reading that lovely little one-act play, “The 
Answer,’ by Pearl Holloway. I wish it could be 
given in every church in our Assembly, for in every 
one there must be those who need its fine message.” 

Miss Alice Eastwood, member of this Executive 
Committee and of the Woman’s Work Committee 
of the Assembly, writes: “ “The Answer,’ by Pearl 
Holloway, is an unusually good play, with the stamp 
of reality upon it. The characters are real, a real 
family facing a situation only too real in the life of 
today. The best reality of all is their answer to that 
situation. The play could so well be used at Sunday 
evening or midweek service, with its timely message 
for old and young, for parents and children.” 

Mrs. Harry Hand, Orlando, Florida, writes under 
date of May 29, 1936: “As Secretary of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the First Presbyterian Church, I pre- 
sented, as part of my program at the inspirational 
meeting in April, the precious, uplifting, little one- 
act play, “The Answer,’ by Pearl Holloway, and I 
want to tell you how well it was received. 

“In the first place, of course, I took it to the Lord 
in prayer, asking for guidance in selecting just the 
right ones for the different characters. 

“ ‘Sophronia’ was a wonderful, talented singer and 


a Christian—a large colored woman, who captivated 
the audience and brought tears to their eyes, while 
‘Betty Louw’ was a ten-year-old girl with equal talent, 
and so natural she brought much mirth to the audi- 
ence, and also touched their hearts. 

“We gave the play first at the First M.E. Church, 
Sunday evening at the Epworth League, where our 
young people from the Presbyterian Church and the 
whole student body from the Academy attended in 
a body, and with the M.E. young eople filled the 
room. So many said it was the ‘Answer’ to their 

roblems. 

“The following Monday afternoon the play was 
given for our woman’s auxiliary and was said to be 
the best play ever given there. We had the largest 
attendance in two years. 

“The following Wednesday night, in order that 
the Business Women and the Men of the Church 
might see it, it was given on a program for Good 
Fellowship, and the A.T.S. (and a special collection 
given for the A.T.S.). Again it was most wonder- 
fully praised, some saying it was as good as a sermon 
and was what they needed. 

“The following Monday night, for the fourth 
time, we gave it at the St. Marks M.E. Colored 
Church, to please our ‘Sophronia,’ and I am sure, 
from the words of praise, it had far-reaching results. 

“We want you and Miss Pearl Holloway to know 
what we think of her play, “The Answer.’ We feel 
that she was inspired by the Holy Spirit. I trust 
that there will be many more such up-lifting plays 
by this gifted lady.” 

Order from 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky., 
at 10 cents a copy or 10 copies for 50 cents. 





The Preacher’s Financial Problem 


(Continued from page 487) 


considerable amount of planning and contriving. 
The pastor and his wife quite often have a cultural 
background and intellectual interests which may 
make them valued sharers in the most cultivated 
Interests of the community, as well as the simplest. 
It is hardly fair either to themselves or to the com- 
munity to refuse to participate in these interests. 
Service and study clubs of various kinds, movements 
for the general betterment—the pastor and _ his 
family usually have a part in all of these, and each 
one demands some money outlay. To state the 
matter plainly, the average pastor in the average 
community is expected to have a living standard 
for his family higher than the salary which he is 
paid would justify. This fact involves some pretty 
artful planning to “make ends meet.” 


Then there are other uncounted “extras.” Almost 
every young preacher when he starts out is more or 
less in debt for his education. This is practically 
unavoidable, in spite of the fact that most of the 
called young men secure their training with mar- 
vellous energy, thrift, and sacrifice. Those debts 
hanging over the young man starting out—what a 
burden they are! 

Then, the minister’s education must be an unre- 
mitting affair. A minister must read. He must sub- 
scribe to magazines. He must buy books. He must 
keep up with church enterprises, with denomina- 
tional life, with world thought and conditions. The 
channels of all this information are undoubtedly ex- 
pensive; yet it is a necessary expense. 

A preacher must have a car and use it. In our day, 
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cars have passed out of the luxury class into that of 
necessities, but every one knows that they are ex- 
pensive necessities, especially when they are run as 
far and as continuously as the preacher’s. His every- 
day duties carry him many miles over and about his 
community each day, but more than that, he goes 
regularly out of the community. Funerals call him 
hither and yon; meetings of every kind demand his 
presence, and to most of them he gladly carries his 
car full of delegates. He is summoned to speak at 
every sort of local gathering from a school closing 
to a Current Events meeting of the Woman’s Club 
in a nearby town. In these and kindred ways, the 
gas, oil, and garage bills mount. 

One of the large items in a preacher’s overhead is 
for entertainment—not formal entertainment to be 
sure—but just good old-fashioned hospitality. Boys 
and girls on their way to school or to search for a 
position stop there, for their parents or pastor back 
home know, or know of, the minister, and send 
them to his home as a safe perch from which to 
venture into the new life. There are groups in the 
church—deacons, young people, school teachers— 
the pastor can confer with and come to know most 
intimately and profitably in an informal way around 
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his own board. None of these efforts are obligatory; 
they depend on the character, approach and method 
of the individual—but they are tools in his hand in 
kingdom work, as well as opportunities to show 
forth the free and self-giving spirit of his Master, 
Who then would count the cost—yet it mounts. 


It must be said, to keep the record straight and the 
picture true, that there are also many uncounted 
extras on the other side of the ledger. If the 
preacher’s family entertains largely, they are also 
largely entertained by a hospitable and loving 
people. In addition to the unearned increment of 
love and appreciation which is so often theirs, and 
the spiritual and cultural advantages which they 
enjoy, there are certain very material favors which 
help to stretch the family budget. Extra and unex- 
pected gifts come in from loyal friends, and doctors 
and merchants alike are more than generous in mak- 
ing concessions to a ministerial family. But even 
when all these extras are taken into account, it is 
doubtful whether they balance, in the average 
preacher’s family, the extra outgo on the uncon- 
sidered things. 


—(From “Christ’s Gift to the Churches” by Ruth Carver Gardner. 
Used by permission of The Broadman Press, Publishers.) 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—July 1, 1935.................... $15,127.05 
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Broken Hearts Mended Here 


By Srevita BLANCHE STUART 


I'd like to open a mending shop 

For hearts that are crushed and sore, 

With the sign “Broken Hearts Mended Here” 
Neatly etched above its door. 


I'd paste them together with sympathy 
And the glue of courage and cheer, 
And adhesive strips of forgetfulness 
Of the shadows of yester-year. — 


I'd pour on the healing oil of love; 
Wheel them into the sun’s warm light, 
Where dear little children are playing 
With eyes shining with keen delight. 


Where butterflies watch bright buds unfold 
And birds nestle in the trees, 

"Mid the quiet, contented buzzing 

And droning of honey bees. 


Till they’d learned the peace of the garden 
With its message of faith and cheer, 

Then send them out from the mending shop 
Of “Broken Hearts Mended Here.” 





College Station, Texas. 
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Religious Education at the Assembly 


By Joun L. Fairiy* 


HE report to the Assembly this year was a 

series of sketches of the departments of religious 

education. We hope to give parts of these 
reports in subsequent issues of the Survey. Feeling, 
however, that our readers will be interested in the 
actions of the Assembly in regard to the Committee 
of Religious Education, we are printing certain of 
the recommendations which are of special interest. 
The recommendations in which we feel you will 
have special interest are: 

That the Executive Committee be commended for 
its work during the past year, and that we express to 
them our appreciation for the preparation of so ex- 
cellent an annual report, and that we cordially com- 
mend this report to the churches for their careful 
study. 

That the Executive Committee be commended for 
securing the services of so capable a leader of young 
people’s work as the Rev. Wallace M. Alston. 

That the General Assembly, at this time, reaffirm 
the following action of the 1892 General Assembly, 
ordering it to be read from every pulpit sometime 
during this Jubilee Year, preferably on Sunday 
morning, October 4, in connection with the Rally 
Day service—‘It becomes the solemn and imperative 
duty of the Assembly most earnestly to use all its 
agencies and powers to arouse the consciences of 
God’s people in the solemn and indispensable duty 
of family worship and religious training in the 
household, and not to suffer even the Sabbath school 
itself to become a substitute for parental duty and 
for the religious teaching of our children in the 
home, inasmuch as God suffers nothing, whether 
Church or State, to interpose between the parent 
and child, and to relieve the former of his natural 
and sacred duty to the latter.” 

That every Church be urged to observe Rally 
Day on Sunday, October 4, 1936, or the nearest con- 
venient date thereto, with an appropriate program 
and a generous Rally Day offering. 


tes 


*Rev. John L. Fairly, D.D., is Executive Secretary of Religious 
Education. 


That in connection with the 1936 Rally Day 
every congregation undertake a special religious 
survey of its own local community to discover its 
spiritual needs, the results of which may be pre- 
sented immediately to the officers and congregation 
as the basis for evangelistic and extension activities 
during the fall months. 


That pastors and sessions be urged to give earnest 
consideration to the use of Rally Day as an appro- 
priate occasion for the emphasizing, during the 
morning worship service, of the high and holy office 
to which Sunday-school teachers and leaders are 
called, and that wherever possible a special period be 
set aside for the consecration of Sunday-school 
teachers and officers as they begin their new year of 
service in the church. 

We recommend that pastors, sessions, Sunday- 
school superintendents and teachers be earnestly 
requested to study most carefully and prayerfully 
the Sunday-school literature prepared by our Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication for use in our 
own Presbyterian churches, with a view to its 
adoption and use in every Sunday school in our 
Assembly, and that our Sunday-school leaders be 
cautioned against the indiscriminate use of lesson 
materials unauthorized by our General Assembly or 
published by purely secular business agencies. Your 
Committee is deeply impressed with the high quality 
of the material issued by our Executive Committee 
of Religious Education and Publication, its devo- 
tional and Christ-centered nature; its effectiveness, 
where properly and consistently used, and we feel 
and recommend that the thanks of the Assembly 
should be properly expressed to this, our Committee, 
for the high standard of their work and their 
literature. 

Your Committee recommends that the young 
people of our Church adopt as their Jubilee Year 
Religious Education Objective, “The Vacation 
Church School Fund,” with the full understanding 
that this is not an “extra,” but is a part of our 
Church’s regular Religious Education Budget. 
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That the General Assembly call to the. attention 
of every synod, presbytery, and local church the 
new Leadership Training Curriculum as set forth in 
the First and Second Series Manuals issued by the 
Executive Committee of Religious Education and 
Publication, recommending a careful study of these 
to every leader in our Church. 


Your Committee recommends that the General 
Assembly express its approval of and commendation 
of the Executive Committee for working out the 
new plan for the study of Intermediate groups in 
our churches as follows: That Young People be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 14, organized separately, be 
known as Pioneers-of-the-Church; that this pro- 
gram, built around our Church Program and adapted 
to the interests and needs of Intermediates, be 
known as Pioneers on Kingdom Trails; and that the 
plans for organization and program contained in the 
“Pioneer Manual” and the “Pioneer Year Book’’ be 
commended to every church in our Assembly. 


That the General Assembly express its approval of 
the new plan of work for Older Young People in 
our churches, as follows: That Older Young People’s 
Groups, ages 18 through 23, organized separately, 
be known as Young People’s Fellowship Groups; 
and that the plans for organization and program 
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contained in the “Fellowship Manual” and “Fellow- 
ship Year Book” be recommended to every Church 
in our Assembly. 

That pastors, leaders, and teachers of men’s 
groups, whatever their name, be asked to adopt the 
new “Presbyterian Men’s Program” prepared espe- 
cially for the men of our churches and featuring this 
year’s Jubilee emphases. 

Your Committee is impressed with the great need 
in our churches of more careful and full instructions 
of our officers in the nature of their responsibilities 
and privileges, and we recommend that every session 
and diaconate be earnestly urged to study either as 
individuals or as a group the new course “Elders and 
Deacons: Their Office and Work,” especially pre- 
pared for our Presbyterian officers. We ask that this 
Assembly charge the pastors to bring this manual to 
the thoughtful attention of their sessions and 
diaconate. ; 

We recommend, in view of the pressing evan- 
gelistic need among our Southern rural population, 
that this Assembly call upon every congregation, 
whether rural or urban, to formulate a complete 
program of Sunday School Extension and Evangel- 
ism; and that the General Assembly urge synods and 
presbyteries to give such plans their hearty endorse- 
ment and their codperation. 








Suggestions for Planning a Successful Ra 


By Joun L. Farriy* 


ROM here, there, and everywhere have been 

gathered the following suggestions for planning 

a successful Rally Day in the Sunday school. 
No effort has been made to give credit for the 
various suggestions. Often the borrowed material is 
not even enclosed in quotation marks. These sugges- 
tions are given to you for what they are worth. If 
you are unable to use a single one but are led 
through reading them to formulate worth-while 
plans, the article will have served its purpose. 


Purpose of Rally Day 


1. To impress upon the community the need for 
teaching the Word of God, and for guiding 
children, young people, and adults in Christian 
living. 

. To provide a definite time for the Sunday 
school to take stock of itself, and to make con- 
structive plans for the coming year. 

. To encourage the Sunday school to make a 
determined effort to enlist all the people in the 


*Executive Secretary of Religious Education. 











y Day 


community who do not attend any Sunday 
school. 

. To give an opportunity to all those who realize 
the tremendous value of the work of the Sun- 
day school to share in promoting this work 
among the underprivileged and unreached 
people in the South. 


Making Plans 


All plans for Rally Day should be made by the 
Sunday-school Council or the whole group of 
teachers and officers, and not by any one individual. 
Only in this way can the interests of all be enlisted. 
This does not mean that committees should not be 
appointed to care for the various plans. In fact, this 
will be necessary, but the number of committees and 
their duties should be determined by the whole 
group. Plans for Rally Day should embrace far 
more than the program used on that day. They 
should cover plans for reaching the community, 
plans for enlisting every member of the community, 
plans for advertising Rally Day, plans for securing 
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a generous offering, plans for increasing the attend- 
ance, plans for telling the community the purpose 
of the Sunday school and impressing the members 
of the community with its real worth and value, and 
plans for the Sunday-school program through the 
coming year. 

The superintendent of every Sunday school will 
receive program material and suggestions for making 
Rally Day a success. This material should be care- 
fully read and studied and followed as largely as 
possible. The August and September issues of the 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY and the Earnest Worker will 
carry a great deal of background material. Out of 
all this material your plans and program are to be 
built. 

Increasing Attendance 

This is a very important purpose of Rally Day, 
for only about 25% of the people in the South are 
enrolled in Sunday school, and too much stress can- 
not be laid on gathering a great Rally Day crowd. 
A great crowd, however, will not be worth while 
if they are gotten together by shallow motives. 
Certain guiding principles will make an increased 
attendance worth while. 


1. The chief concern of the Sunday school is to 
meet the religious needs of its members. No 
plan of increase should be permitted which 
will hinder the accomplishment of this purpose. 

2. Regular attendance is just as essential as large 
enrollment in achieving the purpose of the 
Sunday school. The attendance at Sunday 
school should be as regular as at the public 
school. 

3. The working capacity of the Sunday school 
should be increased as the membership of the 
school is increased. The right of a school to 
seek new members for which it cannot provide 
leadership and equipment is open to question. 

4. Only approved educational methods which are 
in accord with the spiritual and ethical pur- 
poses of the church should be used to increase 
attendance. 

5. Plans should be made for assimilating the new 
members into the life and work of the school. 


In order to do this a survey of the community 
should be carefully planned and thoroughly made. 


The following steps will be necessary. 

a. Select a suitable date. 

b. Secure census blanks from the Department of 
Sunday School Extension and Country Church 
Work, Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Va. 

c. Appoint visitors who are dependable and 
gracious in manner. Two visitors should go 
together. A sufficient number of visitors should 
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be appointed to make the survey in four hours. 

d. Instruct visitors. The purpose and plan should 
be made very clear. Suggestions jo meeting 
difficult or non-coéperative people should be 
given. 

e. Give publicity through pulpit announcements. 
People should be requested to remain at home. 
Follow up those who are not at home. 

f. Study results. A census is never complete until 
the church has acted upon the results. Pros- 
pective members should then be visited and 
every effort be made to enlist them in the 
work of the school. 


The first task of the school is to reach former 
members who, for some reason or other, have 
dropped out. Careful inquiry should be made as to 
why the pupil dropped out of the school. If in- 
difference to the program of the school was the 
cause, an enthusiastic statement concerning the im- 
proved program will perhaps re-enlist his interest. If 
some irritating experience was the cause, perhaps by 
tact it can be removed. Only well-qualified — 
should attempt this delicate task. The list of mem- 
bers who have been “lost” should be divided accord- 
ing to the departments or classes, and these lists 
given to the superintendents or teachers. The 
teachers should then visit the pupils who belong to 
the same age-group as her class. This visit might be 
supplemented by a note from the pupils of the class 
inviting the “lost” pupil to return. Other methods 
of enlisting the interest of such a person will suggest 
themselves to a sincere group. 

Irregularity of attendance is usually caused by 
lack of interest on the part of the pupil in the pro- 
gram of the school, or by a feeling on his part that 
the school is not interested in him. Sometimes it is 
due to laziness and shiftlessness of nature. The pro- 

ram of the school should be made as worth-while 
as possible, and every effort made to enlist irregular 
pupils in its program. On the other hand, the school 
should make every pupil feel that it is vitally inter- 
ested in him. The teacher should call him on the 
telephone immediately, the class should make him 
feel that he was missed by telephoning him or send- 
ing hima card. The teacher, a member of the class, 
the departmental superintendent, the Sunday-school 
superintendent, and the pastor should make a per- 
sonal call on him or his parents if the irregularity 
continues. Very few pupils can resist the appeals of 
an earnest class and an earnest teacher. 


Advertising Rally Day 
The people in your community are not mind 
readers. They will have to be told about your Rally 
Day plans, and—and this cannot be said too 
strongly—one telling will not be sufficient. Think 
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of how many broadcasts are necessary to get some 
manufactured product before the people, and how 
many times during each broadcast the name of that 
product is mentioned. Don’t get the idea that since 
you are going to have a great Rally Day program 
people will automatically flock to it. They must be 
told, and told, and told. 

1. Announce it in the church bulletin each Sun- 
day for the month, and tell some interesting 
feature in each announcement. 

. Announce it at all of the services of the 
church—the regular worship services, prayer 
meeting, departmental meetings in the Sunday 
school, vesper program meetings, meetings for 
men and women, and announce it in a way to 
make them wish to come. 

. Read carefully the articles in the editorial sec- 
tion of the Sunday-school periodicals. Sug- 
gestions are made for helping teachers to talk 
of Rally Day in connection with the Sunday- 
school session. 

. Place the Rally Day poster in a prominent 
place. 

. Give one or several articles to the home paper. 

. Arrange a special display of the work done by 
the pupils of the Sunday school during the 
year. 


In August send a personal, individual letter to 
each member of the working force—teachers and 
officers. State clearly the purpose and plan in the 
Sunday school for Rally Day the first Sunday in 
October. In addition to this, ask each individual to 
do a specific thing in connection with this purpose 
and plan. Ask every pupil to read certain definite 
Bible selections and to make daily prayer for the 
real success of Rally Day. State that on a certain 
day, at a definite time and place, there will be held 
a full Workers’ Conference. At this conference, re- 
ceive reports on the work assigned, and at this con- 
ference discuss fully and plan in detail the Rally Day 
program in the school. 


August, 1936 


Plan for Securing a Generous Offering 


The sole purpose of Rally Day is not to raise 
money, but, if the purpose of Rally Day is achieved, 
the Sunday school will wish to give to and to give 
generously to share the privileges which it enjoys 
with communities that have no Sunday school. Talk 
about the purpose of the offering for several pre- 
ceding Sundays. Collection envelopes are sent to 
every school. An additional supply will be sent on 
request. Distribute the envelopes to the members of 
the school four weeks in advance of Rally Day in 
order that every one may have time to plan for a 
liberal offering. On Rally Day have each class or 
department collect the offering and report the total 
to the secretary of the school when the enrollment 
is reported. It will add significance to the offering if 
a member of the class or department carries it to 
the front and stands quietly in front of the super- 
intendent, with representatives from other classes, 
while the offering hymn is sung. The Sunday-school 
Council should determine beforehand a goal for the 
offering. 

A presbyterial banner will be awarded this year 
to one school in each presbytery. The conditions 
on which the banner will be awarded will be an- 
nounced later. 


Two Helpful Pamphlets 

“How to Increase Sunday School Attendance.” 
This booklet, issued by the denominations coéperat- 
ing through the International Council of Religious 
Education, gives many helpful suggestions for in- 
creasing the attendance of the Sunday school. It 
may be secured from the Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, Presbyterian Building, Richmond, 
Va., price 1o¢. 

“Religious Education Week.” ‘This booklet is 
also issued by the International Council of Religious 
Education. It gives detailed plans for the observance 
of Religious Education Week. It may be secured 
from the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Va., price 10¢. 





Rally Day in Banner Churches 


By Henry W 


ie this Diamond Jubilee Year we are taking stock 
of our achievements. Rally Day was inaugurated 

by our General Assembly in 1901, and next 
October will be the thirty-fifth year in which it has 
been an occasion of inspiration to our churches. 
Thousands through its observance have been enlisted 
in the study of God’s Word, and the funds con- 


*Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D.D., is Director of Sunday School 
Extension and Country Church Work. 


. McLAuGHLin* 


tributed for Sunday School Extension have accom- 
plished results which eternity alone will reveal. 


In 1903 the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication defined the purpose of 
Rally Day as follows: 


“The two essential ideas of the day are improvement and 
enlargement. Surely every school can afford to take one day 
in the year for the inauguration of new and better methods 
of study and work, new pupils, new teachers, new classes, 
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new home department, new cradle roll, new books and 
better ones. Surely every school is interested in the exten- 
sion of the Sunday-school work into every accessible, desti- 
tute locality in all our borders.” 


In 1906 our Committee stated: 


“The germ of the church is the mission Sabbath school 
and every one of the 182 schools now on our donation list 
has in it the making of a church if properly nurtured, and in 
turn these churches will become contributors to the benevo- 
lent activities of the Assembly.” 


TESTED METHODS 


In order to help our churches plan a successful 
Rally Day next October, we wrote to each banner 
church last year as follows: 


“We would like to have you write us fully how you 
planned for Rally Day last year. How long before Rally 
Day did you begin your general outline and what methods 
did you use to execute the plans? Please give the most suc- 
cessful feature in your methods.” 


The following are gleanings from answers to the 
above question. Mr. S. F. Myers, superintendent at 
Handsboro, Miss., writes: 


“About three Sundays before the offering was to be taken 
the announcement was made, with full explanations, of the 
object. Each following Sabbath the cause was brought up 
and members of the school urged to do their best by way 
of an offering.” 


Dr. D. Clay Lily, pastor of the Reynolda Presby- 
terian Church, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, an- 
swered our letter as follows: 


“I appreciate your writing to me about our Sunday-school 
extension offering. 

“ist—We give full publicity to this offering—to the 
church as well as the Sunday school. 

“2znd—Some of our best contributions come from members 
of the church who do not attend Sunday school. 

“3rd—We make our appeal, on the ground of the need of 
Sunday School Extension in a missionary way in our Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 


Rev. Jan A. McMurry of: Waxahachie, Texas, 
gives the following very interesting and helpful 
suggestions as to the manner in which Promotion 
Day was observed and plans for Rally Day were 
made and executed. 

“Mimeograph publicity—sent to every family—seems to be 
the best way of stimulating attendance and interest.” 

On September 6th he sent out the following 
notice to all of his people: 


“Sunday, Sept. 15 10:45 A.M. 


‘Promotion Day’ 


in the church school, making the departmental changes at 
the same time as the change of public-school classes. 

“Every member of the church school is expected to attend 
this ‘Promotion Day’ service, which is to be combined with 
the morning service. 

Members of the congregation are urged to be present for 
the morning service at 10:45 A.M., promptly.” 
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Mr. McMurry states: 


“At this ‘Promotion Day’ program full announcements 
were made concerning Rally Day plans.” 


Then on October 3 the following letter was 
mailed to every family in the church: 


“FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Waxahachie, Texas 
October 3, 1936 
Dear Friend: 

This is to invite you to attend the ‘Rally Day’ Program 
of the church and church school to be given at the church 
on Sunday morning, October 6, 1935, at 10:55 A.M. 

‘RALLY DAY’ is an annual event in this church, and we 
should like for every member of the church and church 
school, and every parent of a church-school pupil, to attend 
the service. Every departinent of the school will have a part 
on the program. 

‘GROWTH IN CHRIST? is the theme for the program 
this year. Remember the special Rally Day offering, and let 
us think of it as 


‘Giving that Others May Grow in Christ.’ 


Make your offering a liberal one; and if you cannot be 
present at the service, give or send your offering ahead of 
time to Mr. W. R. Boehle, treasurer of the school. 

Here’s a GOAL for the year ahead: 


‘Every church member attending the church school.’ 
‘All the school attending the church services.’ 


Church-school classes and departments will meet Sunday at 
the regular time, 9:50 A.M. The evening service, with our 
study on the Gospel of John, will be at 7:30 P.M. Let’s make 
Sunday a ‘Rally Day’ for all these parts of the church’s 
program. 
Your pastor, 
Jan A. McMurry.” 

Dr. A. R. Young, pastor at Steel Creek Church in 

Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, writes: 


“About three weeks before Rally Day both superintendent 
and pastor announce the day and appeal for full attendance. 
Further we give information as to the benevolent services of 
the Committee of Religious Education and Publication, its 
educational and evangelistic labors. A committee is appointed 
to prepare and present the program for the day, using 
largely the material sent out by the Richmond Committee 
and arranging promotion exercises. During the week before 
Rally Day teachers send out invitation cards to pupils and 
friends or make personal visits. Attendance is stressed both 
in announcements and personal interviews. On Rally Day 
both officers and teachers callenge every one to make a 
liberal offering to the cause of Religious Education and 
Publication. Possibly as great a force as any in our program, 
however, is the fact that for a long period of years our 
people have given liberally to this cause and it has become a 
habit and a pleasure to give thus on that day. The incentive 
to hold the banner may be somewhat similar to that of ‘To 
hold the fort.’ ” 


Rev. W. Hoyt Pruitt, pastor of a group of 
churches in Arkansas, writes as follows with refer- 
ence to the church at Holly Grove: 


“Last year our plans began a month in advance. The 
pastor, superintendent, and teachers met together and made 
the plans for encouraging Rally Day. This group used the 
literature sent out by our committee and followed it rather 
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closely. Each Sabbath some mention was made of the com- 
ing Rally Day Program, what it was for, and the great help 
it would be to those in rural areas. We divided the entire 
school into groups. This grouping may not be necessary, 
but we did it to give each teacher and leader and the pastor 
someone to invite and encourage to be at Sunday school on 
that day. Invitations may be sent by card or made person- 
ally. We used both methods. The effort was made to get 
them to Sabbath school the Sunday before Rally Day and 
again on Rally Day. 

“The most successful feature of our work was the group- 
ing and giving every leader a certain number to be respon- 
sible for that day. Of course, it is good for a teacher to ask 
the class to be present, but when some other teacher, leader, 
or the pastor gives the invitation, it bears some more weight 
and really means something to the one invited. 

“We do not place the emphasis upon the collection. That 
is important, but the primary need of the rural child, or any 
other child, is to know Jesus. We place the emphasis upon 
the need of these children to know Him, and tell them that 
this offering will go to help send the gospel.” 


Rev. J. A. Flannagin of Franklin, North Carolina 
(Appalachia Synod), gives his report as follows: 


August, 1936 


“We try faithfully to carry out, as far as possible, the 
suggestions of the Committee as to preparatory work, such 
as advertising the Rally Day exercises, distributing the en- 
velopes, visiting the prospect list of new members, lining up 
the indifferent, etc. Then on Rally Day we try to make the 
exercises as impressive and important as possible, sometimes 
giving way a part of our morning worship services in order 
that we might more effectively present the program. 

“But I believe the thing that makes the contribution what 
it is, is the appeal that is made for Rally Day. Great stress js 
laid on the importance of the Sunday school, and that the 
offering is going for Sunday School Extension—that others 
might have the same privilege that we enjoy.” 


Wherever feasible we suggest that the local news- 
papers be used for the announcement of the Rally 
Day exercises. Also bulletin boards and posters will 
help to achieve the desired results and make the day 
a blessing, not only to the local church, but to the 
community and to the multitudes of neglected and 
overlooked. It is well to keep in mind that only 23 

eople out of every roo in the sixteen southern states 
are enrolled in any Sunday school. 





Workers’ Conference Program for September 
THEME: FACING THE FUTURE 


By Marte S. Boyce 


re least once every year all business houses take 
stock of what they have and lay plans for the 

future. This same thing ought to be a valuable 
experience for the church school. In this Workers’ 
Conference program then it is hoped that we will 
take a look at the past, see where we are now, and 
face the future to see the possibilities for greater 
service and usefulness. 

We will take for granted that Rally Day com- 
mittees have already been appointed and are going 
forward with the work for the day. Different mem- 
bers of these committees will no doubt be able to 
furnish valuable information .as this program is 


developed. 


Suggestions to the Leader: 


This program calls for two or three reports, and 
these should be given to different teachers who will 
be willing to prepare such reports. As the program 
is developed, try to get each teacher and officer to 
face the situation and see wherein he may improve 


his work and thereby serve the Master more effec- 
tively. Additional material may be found in the 
Ratity Day ProGcraM material which will be sent to 
each Sunday-school superintendent, and in the ar- 
ticle “You and Rally Day” in the August Earnest 
Worker. If you do not have this material, it will be 
sent to you, upon request, by the Leadership Train- 


ing Department, Presbyterian Building, Richmond, 
Virginia. The prayer suggested at the close of each 
division of the program may mean much to the 
group. Ask some one to be responsible for each 
prayer and explain carefully the thought to be ex- 
pressed in each. 


Outline of Program: 
I. Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 
II. A Look at the Past. 


Ask for the report-on the brief historical sketch 
of the history of the Sunday school. This report 
should not consume more than two or three min- 
utes and might include such facts as: 


The Sunday-school movement as such was 
given publicity and a start due to the work of 
Robert Raikes in England. In 1780 he became 
concerned about the condition of the poor chil- 
dren and hired four teachers to teach from ten to 
twelve A.M. and from one to four P.M. on Sun- 
day. After three years he published the plan, and 
from then on the work developed and grew. This 
was not the first school on Sunday, as the Jews 
and early Christians had given religious instruc- 
tion on that day, but due to the publicity given to 
the plan of Robert Raikes it was carried far and 
near. “But the greatest obstacles to the prosperity 
of Sunday schools at the beginning were the dif- 
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ficulties of obtaining suitable teachers and the 
expense of hiring them.” (They were paid then.) 
A. A. Brown—A History of Religious Education 
in Recent Times. Does that sound familiar to us? 

The Sunday school passed through many phases 
of development until it reached its present form. 


(A fuller treatment of this point will be found in 
the Raty Day ProGraM material.) 

It would be most interesting for some one to give 
a survey of your own Sunday school instead of this 
historical report. Any pictures of early buildings 
used, of pastors who have served, and of the congre- 
gation, would add greatly to the effectiveness of 
this report. (Do not try to have both of these 


reports. ) 


Ill. Prayer of thankfulness for the Sunday school 
and all that it has meant. 


IV. A Look at Today. 


1. Ask some one to give a brief review (for 
this past year) on attendance of pupils and 
teachers, offering, and any other point that 
your teachers and officers would find inter- 
esting. (Have a blackboard or large sheet 
of paper on which these points may be 
listed. Do not have just a report read.) 

2. Ask each teacher to answer the following 
questions in his own mind as they are read: 


a. How well do I know my pupils? 

b. What attempt have I made to know 
them better? 

c. Do I have any through-the-week con- 
tacts with my pupils? 

d. How much time do I spend in lesson 
preparation? 

e. Have I read or taken any course to better 
prepare myself? Do I attend Workers’ 
Conferences? 

f. Have I tried to secure parent interest 
and codperation? 

g. Has any attempt been made to improve 
the worship services? 

h. Has there been any development in my 
own Christian living? 


Or a good discussion and evaluation of today may 
be gained through a study of the article “You and 
Rally Day” in the August Earnest Worker. 

After such discussion or the use of the questions 
get the teachers and officers to think through the 
thoughts presented and see if conclusions such as the 
following may be stated: 


1. Pupils will be interested and attend if teachers 
are interested and attend. 

2. The attitude of the teachers is reflected in the 
attitude of the pupil. 

3- There must be teacher growth in order to have 
pupil growth. 

4. Teacher preparation will call forth pupil 
preparation. 


V. Prayer of thanksgiving for the work accom- 
plished and petition for the ability to carry on 
the work in the coming year. 


VI. Facing the Future. 


1. What is the real purpose then of Rally Day? 
Is it not the guidance of all ages into Chris- 
tian living and an opportunity through 
giving to share in the work of the Church 
among others less fortunate? 


We believe this to be so, and thus the future is 
before us full of opportunities for service both at 
home and in other places. 


2. Ask the group to list things that they may 
do in the coming year to carry out this pur- 
pose. Such things as the following will 
probably be suggested: 

a. Renewal of interest on the part of 
teachers and officers. 

b. Study—reading of books, conferences, 
courses of study. 

c. Desire to know both pupils and their 
parents better. 

d. Plan to reach those not in Sunday 
school. 

e. Plan for individual Christian growth. 


VII. Prayer of Consecration, or use the hymn 
“Take My Life, and Let It Be,” as a closing 
prayer. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


Budget Receipts for April 1, 1935—July 1, 1935............. .. .$5,620.83 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1936—July 1, 1936.................. 5,033.53 


Decrease for three months...... 
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ISS ANNA BRANCH BINFORD, for 
M twenty-seven years a member of the educa- 

tional staff of the Young People’s Division, 
offered her resignation to the Committee of Reli- 
gious Education and Publication at its regular meet- 
ing on March 12, the resignation to take effect June 
1, 1936. The Committee reluctantly accepted her 
resignation and recorded its appreciation in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“That Miss Binford’s resignation, which has 
been tendered in her letter to us, be regretfully 
accepted to take effect, at her suggestion, on 
June 1; that we take this occasion to express our 
great appreciation of her long, faithful, and 
very effective service to the Church through 
her work in association with this Committee; 
and that we wish for her the happiest kind of 
experience in the years that lie ahead. 

“Furthermore, we should like to express our 
appreciation of her offer to help the Committee 
in any emergency that may arise, and we shall 
avail ourselves of her proffered help if the need 
occur.” 


Miss Binford was born in Richmond, educated in 
Richmond, and has made Richmond the center of 
her life work. She came from a family of educators. 
Her father, for years Superintendent of the public 
schools of Richmond, was the first educational 
leader to give these schools the dignity and impor- 
tance which they have today. Her mother also was a 
teacher and for a number of years taught in Rich- 
mond. Naturally, therefore, when Miss Binford 
chose a life work, it was teaching. She made no mis- 
take in this choice. Her ability in the classroom 
quickly won recognition, and she became known as 
one of the most successful teachers of young people 
in her native city. 

It was inevitable that there would come to a 
teacher with her gifts a call to a wider service. In 
1909, the Committee of Publication, seeking an 
editor for Onward, the new story paper that was 
growing very rapidly in circulation and importance, 
turned to her and asked her to become its editor. A 
short time later the Committee, realizing her ability 
and fitness for the work, offered her a position as a 
full-time member of the educational staff. She ac- 
cepted, and on September 1, 1913, began her work, 
a work destined to be very fruitful for the Church. 

Miss Binford’s work during these years of service 
has been exceedingly varied. She was at once lesson 
writer, editor, teacher, and promoter of the pro- 


*Executive Secretary of Religious Education. 





For Twenty-Seven Years 


By Joun L. Fatrty* 
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gram of Religious Education in local churches, pres- 
byteries, and synods. It would be true, perhaps, to 
say that she did the next thing to be done and did it 
well. For such a task she was splendidly qualified. 
As a child she had learned to love the Bible and to 
know the work of her Church; and through years of 
teaching in the public schools she had gained not 
only a knowledge of the interests and Capacities of 
young people, but unusual skill in teaching this age- 
group. The Church can testify how faithfully she 
has used her splendid ability and training in the de- 
velopment of the young people’s work of our 
Church. 

A summary of her work indicates the wide range 
of her activities. For one year, 1909, she edited On- 
ward. From 1912 to 1922 she prepared the material 
for the Intermediate Quarterly. During practically 
the same period she wrote the program material for 
young people’s organizations. In 1920 she began to 
prepare material for the Young People’s Quarterly, 
and in 1924 the material for the Intermediate Depart- 
mental Quarterly. After her retirement as a member 
of the staff, however, she will continue to prepare 
only the material for the Young People’s Quarterly. 

Miss Binford has made many valuable contribu- 
tions to the program of Religious Education in our 
Church, but four are outstanding: 


First—She has endeavored to keep the program 
of Religious Education sane, true to the teachings 
of our Church, and Biblical. She has a generous 
supply of common sense herself and saw no reason 
why the Church should not be guided by common- 
sense principles. When some leader lost his footing 
and became visionary, she would ask a simple, hard- 
headed question and pull him back with a jolt. She 
accepted the cardinal teachings of the Church sim- 
ply, intelligently, and without a question. Over and 
over again she has been heard to say that she had no 
trouble in accepting the fundamental things which 
our Church believes. This was very evident from 
the theological soundness of her material. Her ma- 
jor interest, however, was teaching the Bible, and 
every lesson that she wrote was based on it. The 
Bible to her was the most interesting book in the 
world, and she could see no reason why a teacher 
could not make it the most interesting book in the 
world to the children whom she taught. 

Her second contribution was the help she gave to 
creating a youth consciousness in the Church. She 
and Dr. A. L. Phillips, along with a number of other 
leaders, were pioneers in this work, but a great deal 
of the credit for the progress made must go to Miss 
Binford. When she began her work, the Church, to 
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Religious Educ ation 
and Publication 


many leaders, was an adult church and for adults. 
Miss Binford labored long and hard to get the 
Church to give to its young people an opportunity 
to grow and develop in Christian living by giving 
them a part in its life and work. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the Church, she spoke to 
groups of Sunday-school teachers, groups of super- 
intendents, and groups of women, impressing on 
them the value and possibilities of young people. In 
one leadership school after another, she emphasized 
this importance. Finally the Church began to under- 
stand, and the present young people’s work began to 
take form and develop. 


Third—Miss Binford emphasized educational 
methods in the program of religious education.. She 


is preéminently a teacher, and everything that she © 


has done has been of high educational value. In her 
lesson treatments for teachers, she suggested only 
the best teaching methods, and in her teaching in 
leadership training schools and accreditation classes, 
she demonstrated the practical application of those 
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methods. Improvement in teaching is an intangible 
thing, difficult to measure, but if it could be meas- 
ured the Church would realize more fully its debt 
to this great teacher. 


The fourth contribution which Miss Binford 
made was the lesson materials which she prepared 
for use in Sunday schools. It is impossible to follow 
lesson quarterlies as they go into large Sunday 
schools and small, into rich homes and poor, so the 
influence of her written words can never be tab- 
ulated. But her sane thinking, her clear interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, and her spiritual approach, must 
have had a tremendous influence on the young peo- 
ple of our Church. 


Miss Binford has retired, but her friends through- 
out the Church will be delighted to know that she 
will continue part of her writing and teaching. It is 
the prayer of her friends that the years to come may 
be fruitful and happy years, and that she will con- 
tinue to use her talents for her Church. 





Archives 


By Henry W. 
Chapter I. 


Ren this Jubilee Year it is fitting to let the ar- 
chives of our Church tell the story of Sunday 
School Extension. 

In the first Assembly, 1861, the Executive Com- 
mittee of Publication was created, with Dr. William 
Brown as secretary, and the office located in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The Assembly ordered: 

“That the churches throughout our bounds be earnestly 
requested to take up collections and contribute liberally to 
this scheme, in order that it may be, as speedily as possible, 
inaugurated in its work of usefulness; and that the secretary 
be empowered to solicit funds from the churches for this 
purpose.” 

In 1864, Dr. John Leyburn, who succeeded Dr. 
Brown, wrote in his report: 


“We shall have before us a work vast and important 
enough to gratify the noblest aspirations. In promoting this 
cause, too, we labor not merely for the present generation. 
We are laying the foundations of a great agency for good, 
which is to live and scatter abroad its beneficent fruits when 
we, who witness and help on its beginnings, shall have passed 
away from earth forever.” 


Ten years later Dr. Thomas F. Baird, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Leyburn, wrote in his report: 


“Tt is a great mission which the Church has before it. 
Every year the need of this enterprise and the expanding 





“Director Department of Sunday School Extension and Country 
Church Work. 


Tell a Story 


McLavucHiin* 
1861-1901 


nature of our work become more and more manifest; and 
the special obligation resting on our own particular Church 
to prosecute this undertaking becomes more and more im- 
perative.” 

In 1877 the General Assembly commended the 
increased activity in the establishment of Sunday 
schools for colored people, and earnestly exhorted 
the presbyteries and churches to “prosecute zeal- 
ously” this great work wherever God opened the 
door. 

In 1879, the Assembly called attention to the fact 
that many Presbyterians were enrolled in union 
Sunday schools and, 


“As many presbyteries report union Sabbath schools in 
their bounds, and do not give the number of children of our 
Church who are in such schools, it is earnestly recommended 
that the number of such scholars be reported, and that as 
soon as possible schools distinctively Presbyterian shall be 
organized, and such children gathered into them.” 


Calling attention to the Sunday-schoal movement, 
the Assembly spoke as follows: 


“The time has come when we must, as a Cirurch, put our- 
selves squarely abreast of this movement, and our Church 
take the stand her numbers and importance so justly entitle 
her to, and, as far as she can, direct and elevate it. Failing 
to do this, the great movement will still go on, and our loss 
be irreparable.” 


In 1883 the following was written in the report to 
the General Assembly: 
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“Your Committee, feeling deeply sensible of the vast im- 
portance of the Sabbath school to the present prosperity and 
future progress of our beloved Church, and feeling, also, that 
it is the most promising and fruitful field of labor opened 
to our Church officers and members for the employment of 
their time and energies in our Master’s service, we would 
most earnestly urge upon parents the serious consideration 
of their duty to go with their children to the Sabbath school 
whenever it is possible for them to do so, even at the cost 
of some inconvenience or sacrifice of personal comfort, thus 
teaching their children, both by their precept and example, 
to love and profit by their privileges here afforded them.” 


A number of colporteurs were employed, not 
only to distribute religious literature, but also to 
organize new Sunday schools, as is evidenced by the 
report of the Committee to the General Assembly 
in 1899: 

“The Sabbath-school mission work has been made more 
prominent during the past year, and our colporteurs have 
been urged to give special attention to the organization of 


new schools in their respective fields of labor; and within 
the past six months six such schools have been organized.” 


The following year 18 new schools were reported 
organized by the colporteurs. 

Rally Day was inaugurated by the 1901 General 
Assembly by the following order: 


“We recommend that the first Sunday in October of each 
year be observed by all the Sunday schools of the Church as 
the day when special effort shall be made to bring all the 
forces of the individual churches to the support of their 
schools, and when definite plans shall be presented for 
reaching the children and young people of the community, 
who are not in any Sunday school.” 


A collection was ordered as follows: 


“Collection shall be taken in all our Sabbath schools and 
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Young People’s Societies each year on the first Sabbath of 
October for the support of this work, and for any Sabbath- 
school mission work that may be undertaken in connection 
with it.” 


The duties of the General Superintendent were in 
part defined as follows: 


“It shall be the duty of the General Superintendent to 
secure as far as possible the better organization of the work 
in various presbyteries, by the appointment of presbyterial 
superintendents, by the holding of institutes, by promoting 
the formation of normal classes, by the introduction of our 
own Sabbath-school literature, and by any other practicable 
methods. 

“It shall be the duty of the General Superintendent to 
organize and prosecute Sabbath-school mission work in such 
destitute fields without our bounds as may, in the providence 
of God be opened to such efforts.” 

The 1900 Assembly had sent down to the presby- 
teries for action the question of the employment of 


a man who would give his entire time. 


“The Assembly of 1900 sent down to the presbyteries for 
action the question of the employment of a man who should 
devote his entire time to the development of our Sabbath- 
schools and Young People’s Societies. The Assembly of 1901 
found, from the returns sent up, that the presbyteries ap- 
proved the measure by a large majority.” 


The Assembly of 1901 authorized the Committee 
to elect a General Superintendent as soon as suffi- 
cient funds were made available. On account of the 
expected generosity of the churches in their gifts on 
Rally Day, 


“The Executive Committee, therefore deemed the way 
clear to proceed at once in the election of a General Super- 
intendent of Sabbath schools and Young People’s Societies, 


(Continued on page 512) 









giver will not only be happy but will give more. 
Shortly after adopting the Belmont Plan, the session 
issued a rule forbidding the use either of the church 
building or the name of any organization in the 
church for the purpose of “making money,” and 
although we are frequently asked to submit bids for 
suppers for other organizations, and offered the op- 
portunity to sell some device or other for the pur- 
pose of “helping the church,” we have not found it 
necessary. 

The enrollment and attendance, both in the Sun- 
day school and auxiliary, and the preaching serv- 
ices, have shown a constant increase for the past two 
years, and we shall soon be faced with the neces- 
sity of enlarging our quarters. With the rapid 
shifting of population characteristic of the coal 
fields, we are constantly receiving and dismissing 
members. Without any special evangelistic services 


“A More Excellent Way” 


(Continued from page 509) 


we have received 140 new members since instituting 
the plan, 65 of these in the past six months, bringing 
our total membership to 335 on May 1. 

The experience of this church, and of others 
where the plan has been tried, indicates that it is not 
only a sure remedy for financial stringency, but that, 
if faithfully followed up after the initial period, it 
quickly puts the church on a sound financial basis, 
and, this being accomplished, the way is then open 
for a wider spiritual ministry. We do not mean to 
say that we have enlisted our entire membership in 
the plan, or that all who have signed up are faith- 
fully carrying out all its implications. But we do 
say, that, for us, the days of depression are appat- 
ently over, that there is a finer spirit abroad in the 
church, and that the entire work is in better condi- 
tion than ever before in the history of the church. 
For us the Belmont Covenant Plan opened the door 
into a “more excellent way.” 
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Twenty-Fourth Annual Report 


Committee on Woman’s Work 
Year Ending March 31, 1936 


HE following report was presented by the Sec- 
retary of Woman’s Work, Miss Janie W. Mc- 
Gaughey, to the General Assembly on May 22, 
1936. The complete report appears in the booklet 
“The Twenty-fourth Annual Report Committee on 
Woman’s Work,” which is available upon request 
to the Committee on Woman’s Work, Atlanta, Ga. 

In presenting the annual report of the Committee 
on Woman’s Work at this Diamond Jubilee meeting 
of our General Assembly, we would express our 
gratitude to God for His signal blessing upon the 
service of the women of our Church, not onl 
through the Church year just closed, but through- 
out the past 75 years. Women haye ever made a 
valued contribution to Kingdom growth. Surely 
the Presbyterian women have rendered a distinct 
service throughout the years since our Church was 
first organized in this historic old First Church of 
Augusta. For the first fifty years of that time, how- 
ever, it was not possible to submit to our General 
Assembly a summary of the work of the women in 
the Church, since there was no uniform organiza- 
tion for our women and thus no way to review their 
accomplishments, but since the organization of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, in accordance with the action 
of the Bristol Assembly in 1912, there has been sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly each year a com- 
prehensive review of Woman’s Work as it has in- 
cluded in its program all the causes of the Church. 
For what God has thus wrought through the pray- 
ers, gifts, and service of the women members of His 
Church, we are deeply grateful. 

Following the organization of our Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., and inspired by that brave missionary 
declaration inscribed upon the banner of our Church 
at Its very beginning, women began to realize afresh 
their responsibility in the missionary enterprise of 
sending the gospel to the uttermost part of the 
earth. Assembly records bear testimony to the fact 


that missionary societies increased in number during 
those years just subsequent to 1861. Not until about 
25 years later do we find any woman’s organization 
other than those in the local church. The year 1888 
marks the date of the first presbyterial unions, and 
several years later (1904) we find the first move- 
ment for synodical organization. These were all 
steps toward the erection of our present effective 
form of woman’s work. The history of those years 
prior to 1912 is but an evidence of God’s plan work- 
ing out according to His Divine purpose in prepara- 
tion for the Assembly-wide organization of our 
woman’s work. 

The twenty-four years since 1912 have proved the 
value of the Woman’s Auxiliary. Under the gifted 
and efficient leadership of Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary experienced a continuous 
growth, and through its plan for training the women 
in the whole work of the Church in its world-wide 
task, it has found an ever-increasing place of useful- 
ness in Kingdom service. “The guiding hand of our 
Heavenly Father was never more clearly shown in 
the affairs of the Auxiliary than in the whole his- 
tory of the inception, progress, development, and 
present success of this remarkable plan for organiz- 
ing Christian women into effective service.” 

Throughout all the changes in the status of women 
which have characterized the period of 1861 to 1936, 
and certainly these changes have had their effect on 
the development of woman’s work in the Church, 
there has continued a stream of rich influence from 
the lives and service of Christian women in our 
homes, communities, schools, and churches. Midst 
all the changing tendencies of the times, there have 
come down to us as a glorious heritage many 
worth-while things of life that abide. How great 
was the courageous faith of those early heroines of 
the Cross—faith in God and faith in man! Such trust 
produced a spirit of believing prayer and a realiza- 
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tion of dependence on God. They were lovers of 
the Word, and sought to sow widely the Seed. We 
cannot read of those early societies without being 
impressed with their evangelistic fervor, their mis- 
sionary passion, and their loyalty to Christ, issuing 
in service to Him. These are truly things that abide, 
and in the proportion in which they characterize 
our work today they will abound in fruitage that 
counts eternally for the Master. 

Could we but visualize that host of Christian 
women across our Assembly who are giving of their 
time, talents, and substance as they serve Christ 
through the Woman’s Auxiliary as synodical, pres- 
byterial or local officers, cause secretaries, district 
or circle chairmen, several thousand of them, so 
would we see a rich fruit of the organization which 
God has signally blest—the fruit of a trained Chris- 
tian leadership. And not only in this country, but in 
all six of our foreign fields do we see evidences of 
development in the work among the women, for in 
practically all of our mission fields we find some 
form of organized woman’s work. What a fasci- 
nating chapter in Auxiliary history is the story of 
what is being accomplished through the Auxiliary- 
Circle plan in the Congo; through woman’s groups 
in China and Japan; through the organized presby- 
terial auxiliaries in Korea; then in Brazil and in 
_ Mexico, where they have a Secretary of Woman’s 
Work to direct, unify, and establish the auxiliaries! 

Another fruitage of the past years is that service 
rendered to women and girls in our home and for- 
eign fields through the ministry of the Auxiliary 
Birthday Offerings which, during the past 14 years 
since they were initiated, have amounted to $617,- 
732.82. These gifts have erected buildings or estab- 
lished foundations that have been dedicated to the 
service of preparing women and girls for our Mas- 
ters work around the world: Mexican girls at 
Pres.-Mex., Indian girls at O. P. C., Negro girls at 
Stillman, mountain girls at Stuart Robinson and 
Highland, then to women and girls of Japan, of 
Brazil, of Korea, of Mexico, of Africa, and of China. 
Birthday offerings have also brought material aid 
and spiritual blessings to those under the care of 
Ministerial Relief, to the families of home-mission 
workers, and to the Assembly’s Training School, 
which prepare young women for every phase of 
Christian service in home and foreign fields. 

For all that God has wrought through the women 
of His Church we praise Him. We would bring 
forward yesterday’s wealth to enrich the life of 
today, and let today’s possibilities challenge the max- 
imum endeavor in His service. 

The motto of the Auxiliary during the past year, 
“The mind of the Spirit is life and peace . . . Serve 
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in newness of the Spirit,’ has kept us mindful of 
the secret of a service well-pleasing unto Him, that 
high standard of service which yields the fruitage 
that endures. The theme, LOOKING—LEARN. 
ING—LIVING, was used as a means of helpin 
us to carry out the aim of the programs for the 
year: to inspire the women of our Church to take 
an upward, inward, outward, forward look in order 
that they may share in a more active service in the 
work of the Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 

In reviewing the work of the year, 1935-1936, we 
would note certain phases of its program and actiy- 
ities which have been used to help EMPOWER the 
women to serve in newness of Spirit, INFORM 
them of the task which is theirs as Christians, and 
ENLIST them in the service of witnessing for 

‘ 5 
Christ around the world. Such a survey will then 
lead us to record some interesting trends which are 
evidences of means used to ENLARGE the work. 

Recognizing the salient truth that only as we 
wait before God in prayer to be “clothed with 
power from on high” are we able to serve in new- 
ness of the Spirit, the Auxiliary has continued to 
emphasize the importance of prayer. Guides to per- 
sonal prayer, family worship, and united interces- 
sion have been prepared and found to be a helpful 
means of strengthening the prayer life of our Aux- 
iliary. Through reports, through letters received, 
and through personal contacts with local groups, we 
find definite evidence of an increasing faith in 
prayer, a greater volume of intercession going up 
to the Throne. This in large measure accounts for 
increased power in service. 

‘The Auxiliary Bible Study for the year, based 
on the theme, The Holy Spirit, was an important 
means used of God for giving new power in His 
service. The plan for this study was through di- 
rected, purposeful, prayerful reading of the Word, 
first by individuals and in the circles throughout 
the year, then an intensive Bible study on this im- 
portant theme at some time during the year. Text- 
books to guide the Bible reading and study were pre- 
pared and distributed in large numbers through the 
office. Testimonies as to joy and blessing received 
from study of the Holy Spirit have been given by 
many. There have been concrete evidences of spir- 
itual growth resulting from the experience of study- 
ing what the Word teaches of the person and work 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The note of emphasis on serving in a new way has 
characterized our promotion of an enlarged con- 
ception of Christian Social Service as interpreted by 
our last General Assembly—seeking to win all men 
to Jesus and to teach them to live as Christians in 
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Woman's Work 


all the relations of life. The new leaflet, “A Guide 
for Secretaries of Christian Social Service,” has 
roved to be a valuable help in opening up vistas 
of study and work, and presenting suggestions for 
definite service in every realm of life. A booklet 
containing a series of Bible Studies on the theme, 
“The Holy Spirit and Personal Work,” proved a 
real help to all who sought to be more effectively 
used in the service of witnessing in the power of the 
Spirit. Two other splendid leaflets along this line, 
prepared and made available during this year are: 
“Serve in Newness of the Spirit” and “Christian 
Women, Ye Are My Witnesses.” 

Through the monthly programs of our auxiliaries 
and circles, the women are ever seeking to be better 
informed about the task that is ours as Christians. 

Our records show that during the past year there 
has been an increase in the number of users of the 
material prepared for auxiliary and circle meetings 
and sent out from the office of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work. 

These programs include a presentation of all the 
causes of our Church, the topics and materials be- 
ing prepared in close codperation with the Educa- 
tional Departments of the Executive Committees. 

Through the periodical, “Auxiliary News Serv- 
ice,” through circular letters, and through organiza- 
tion leaflets which give valuable methods, sug- 
gestions and other helps, the Auxiliary leaders have 
further opportunity of keeping informed as to how 
the Auxiliary can serve in its share of the program 
of our Church’s work. Other important means of 
disseminating information which were again stressed 
this year were: Survey and Church papers, A. O. 
T.C., in which the women are given training in 
the ways of doing their work; also through group 
conferences—390 of which were held this year, then 
synodical training schools, held in 8 synodicals, and 
the Montreat Auxiliary Training School where over 
1,500 women from across our Assembly gathered to 
study and receive inspiration and have contact with 
workers in our home and foreign fields. 

An increasing number of women shared in study 
of Missions during the Mission Study Season last 
fall, profiting by their study of Latin America, and 
1936 of our auxiliaries observed the General Read- 
ing Season in February, using the book recom- 
mended by our Assembly, Faith of Our Fathers, 
which proved a most helpful preparation for our 
Jubilee Year. 

It is with real thanksgiving in our hearts that we 
are able to report increases in practically every 
phase of our work—spiritual, educational, and finan- 
cial. More are reported this year as enlisted in 
prayer groups, Bible classes, tithers, and personal 


workers groups. There is a large increase in Family 
Altars, users of Church Calendar of Prayer, readers 
of Survey and Church papers. ; 

We are grateful also for the marked increase in 
gifts—over $25,000 more given to denominational 
benevolences. The total increase in gifts of our 
women was $33,065. The total of all gifts is 
$1,110,023. 

The Birthday Gift of over $41,000 to Golden 
Castle College, Nagoya, was most gratefully re- 
ceived in Japan. Mr. Hoichi Ichimura, Principal of 
the Golden Castle College, expressed appreciation as 
follows: “We thank you very much for your kind- 
ness in giving this money to our school. We will 
use it for the purpose it has been given, knowing 
now that we are soon to have a splendid new chapel, 
which will do much for the progress of women’s 
Christian education in Japan. This new chapel will 
stand for a long time in the future as a memorial 
tower of friendship between America and Japan.” 

The report of our treasurer, Miss Gibbins, is a 
record of funds which are received and disbursed 
through our office, including appropriations for 
Montreat Auxiliary Training School and the Birth- 
day Offering, which, though sent to the treasurer 
of Committee on Woman’s Work, was forwarded 
immediately to the Executive Committee of Foreign 
Missions who administers the fund. Our source of 
income for the office administration is through an 
appropriation from the Assembly Agencies and 
through literature receipts. 

One very interesting new phase of our work this 
year is that of our field worker. The story of the 
beginning of this work, its plan of financing, and a 
brief statement of the service and evidence of God’s 
blessing upon it is recorded on page 11 of the Re- 
port. Mrs. S. H. Askew, an outstanding Bible 
teacher in our Church and one who has served the 
Auxiliary in many ways. throughout all the years 
since its organization, was appointed as the new 
field worker in September. Through her Bible 
teaching and general advising in various features of 
Auxiliary work, she has been wonderfully used dur- 
ing the months since her appointment last summer. 
The spiritual emphasis thus given by her teaching 
and presenting of the Auxiliary Standard has been 
a helpful preparation for the Jubilee Year. She has 
visited in nine synods of the Church, her service in- 
cluding local Bible classes, Spiritual Life confer- 
ences, methods’ conferences, Bible hour at group 
conference, presbyterial, and synodical meetings, in 
groups with attendance varying anywhere from 25 
to goo. Over sixty-five towns and cities were vis- 
ited, and often more than one church or auxiliary 
contacted in each. We cannot estimate the value 
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of such a service as this. We can only thank God 
for His leading of us in planning for it. His seal of 
approval has been very definitely placed upon it, 
not only by the testimonies of appreciation from 
those who benefited by Mrs. Askew’s presence and 
messages, but also as indicated by the financial re- 

ort, which shows that sufficient number of new 
Life Memberships and other gifts to the Field Work 
Fund were received to finance this new department. 
We do express to our loving Heavenly Father our 
gratitude for His blessing upon this new venture of 
faith, this enlarging of service rendered to His 
glory. 

There are certain other interesting trends in our 
work today which are evidences of enlargement of 
the fields of service. A very beautiful ministry of 
our women is their service of White Cross, and the 
outfitting of missionary children. Through the 
much appreciated co6peration of missionary doctors 
and nurses, solution has been found for some of the 
major problems attending the shipment of White 
Cross supplies to foreign lands. Especially grateful 
are we that the Chinese Government has agreed to 
admit, duty free, White Cross supplies which are 

ifts. 

' There is continued growth in the conferences for 
Negro women and increased interest of Auxiliary 
members in this phase of our work. 

In this Jubilee Year of our Church, we would 
speak of the work of recording of history which is 
being done by our women throughout our Assem- 
bly under the capable leadership of Mrs. W. T. 
Fowler, who serves as General Historian of 
Woman’s Work. Under her leadership much has 
been accomplished along the line of collecting his- 
torical data, writing of histories, increasing the 
sense of historical values, and unifying, strength- 
ening, and extending the service of the Historian. 

The women of our Church are already giving 
their hearty support to the plans for coéperation in 
promoting our Jubilee Year program. Through 
communications from the office and presentation at 
synodical and presbyterial meetings and group con- 
ferences, the plans of the Assembly’s Committee on 
Diamond Jubilee have been presented to Auxiliary 
leaders and their full loyalty enlisted. The messages 
of synodical presidents give evidence of the joyful 
participation of the women in the Jubilee program. 
Many of our synodical presidents are among the 
visitors at this historic meeting of our General As- 
sembly. 

The Jubilee theme, “Christ and His Church 
First,” was adopted as the Auxiliary theme for 
1936-37, and the programs for the year planned in 
line with that emphasis. The purpose, goals, and 





SURVEY August, 1936 
special observances of Jubilee Year were included 
in the Year Book of Programs, thirty-seven thou- 
sand copies of which have already been distributed 
and are in the hands of Auxiliary leaders as a guide 
to them during this important year of our Church. 
The programs for the April meetings of auxiliaries 
of circles and of executive boards were planned to 
lead the women to appraise their work on the basis 
of their achievements or lack of achievements dur- 
ing the past year and years. These programs on the 
theme, “Evaluation and Call to Advance,” were 
sent to every local auxiliary. It is our prayer that 
we might be so yielded to the Holy Spirit’s leading 
that we shall be prepared for what God is preparing 
for us during this Jubilee Year. 

Only God’s records can adequately reveal real 
increases in interest and in service rendered by those 
who enlist in His army. Larger numbers are re- 
ported as members of the Woman’s Auxiliary, thus 
there should be an ever-enlarging group of work- 
ers, ready to do their share of Kingdom service. 
Each year, as we climb higher the mountain of 
achievement, the horizons are enlarged and we see 
crowds yet unreached for Christ, even millions of 
these who are our responsibility. Then we see thou- 
sands of women who are perhaps nominally Chris- 
tian, even within our churches, yet not enlisted in 
His service. It is our purpose to reach out and 
claim these for Him. In His strength and by His 
help we are seeking to increase the ranks during 
Jubilee Year. 

With praise and thanksgiving for what God has 
wrought through the women of His Church, and 
with the prayer that yet larger things might be ac- 
complished in His strength and for His glory during 
this Diamond Jubilee Year, the women pledge anew 
their loyalty and love to Christ, the Head of our 
Church, and to the task which He has commissioned 
His followers to do in the power of His Spirit. 





ATTENTION SECRETARIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


During the Leadership Training School held in 
Montreat, August 13 through 27, Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland will conduct a special course for Secre- 
taries of Religious Education in the Woman’s Aux- 
iliaries. 

This is an entirely new feature on this program, 
and offers an unusual opportunity for the secre- 
taries of this cause to gain information of distinct 
value to them. 
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gy “Cogether by Prayer” 


NE has only to read the letters that come from the missionaries who are serving on the 
firing lines of our Church, and to listen to the messages of those who serve in our mission 
areas both at home and abroad, to know what prayer means to the extension of the King- 

dom of God. The unending call to the Church from the mission workers who are earnestly 
seeking to give Christ to the world is: “Pray for us.” 


These requests for prayer from our missionary friends remind us of the calls to prayer that 
that great missionary Paul sent to his fellow Christians, which showed his confidence in their 
“helping together by prayer.” (II Cor. 1:11.) Note these: 


To Timothy he wrote: “I exhort therefore, first of all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
thanksgivings, be made for all men.” 1 Tim. 2:1. 
To the Christians at Colosse: “Cintinue in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving, 
withal praying also for us.” Col. 4:2, 3. 
To the Christians at Ephesus: “Praying always . .. and for me, that utterance may be given 
unto me, that I may open my mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of the gospel,... 
that therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak.” Eph. 6: 18-20. 
To the Christians at Thessalonica: “Pray without ceasing” ... “Finally, brethren, pray for us, 
that the word of the Lord may run and be glorified, even as also it is with you.” I Thess. 
5:17; Il Thess. 3:1. 
Just so earnest are the calls which come from the missionaries of our Church for continued, per- 
severing prayer on the part of the Church at home, that they may with power preach Jesus unto 
those who are in darkness. 


Such dependence upon Divine Power as the lives of our missionaries exemplify gives assurance 
of the forward movement of the mission work of the Church. These requests for prayer, which 
so often come to us, reveal the hearts of our missionaries, who feel so keenly their own insuffi- 
ciency and weakness, but know God’s sufficiency. Without His help they dare not carry on, be- 
cause they know that for God’s work to be done in God’s way it must be done in God’s power. 

Furthermore, these requests, which remind the Church of her responsibility, and of the power 
by which her work is carried on, should awaken in her a new understanding of the unity of the 
body of Christ, and help to cultivate in Christians the habit of praying “one for another.” Great 
mystery it is, that Christ in Heaven is the Head and all we who bear His name unite to make up 
His body! Thus, through prayer, the worker at home can link hands with God, and through 
Him with comrades in the service the world over. As S. D. Gordon has said: “Prayer opens a 
whole planet to a man’s activities.” For by prayer we can touch hearts for God in Africa or 
China as truly as if we were on the scene. 

“There is a place where spirits blend, 
Where friend holds fellowship with friend, 


A place than all beside more sweet, 
It is the blood-bought mercy seat.” 


The strength of prayer is inconceivable. On the day of Pentecost the Christians were “in one 
accord,” at prayer, when they were filled with the Holy Spirit. Such togetherness in prayer, on 
the part of the Christian church, for the power of the Spirit in the salvation of souls through Jesus 
Christ in this twentieth century, would mean just such power for the Christians of our world. 
Prayer is the one power available to men over which the forces of the world can have no control. 
Therefore, Christian friends, in answer to the insistent call for prayer from our mission fields, and 
to the special call to intercession which comes to us from the Assembly through one of the goals 
for our Jubilee Year, let us move forward “together by prayer,” in the great task of winning the 
world for Christ. 


“O Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The Life, the Truth, the Way; 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod; 


Lord, teach us how to pray!” 
ANIE McCuTcuen. 
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THE CIRCLE MEETING 

Topic: Educating for Personality 

Paul, in writing to young Timothy, said, “Study 
to shew thyself approved unto God.” It Tim. 2:15. 
It is rather interesting that the topic for this month’s 
circle program is one that is so in line with those 
words. Some one has said, “There are so many 
phases of life for God to approve or disapprove. 
Usually we think of His approbation in connection 
with our speech and actions; but what of our ap- 
pearance? What of our faces? Does He approve 
of the face I am wearing?” Much enters into one’s 
personality; Christian women should long to be win- 
some, to be so attractive that Christ will be glorified 
by them. The program, which is one definitely set- 
ting forth the work of the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, will 
bring much information and interest to the circle 
members. From this Committee, address 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville, Ky., the circle program leader 
may order leaflets which will be good source mate- 
rial: “Education and Religion,” by Henry H. 
Sweets; “Bridging the Generations,” by Hugh T. 
Kerr; and “What College Shall I Choose?” by W. 
H. Marquess, especially good for parents. In this 
issue of the Survey there are suggestions that are 
excellent, found in the article “Essentials of Per- 
sonality.” The circle program material, prepared 
this month by Katherine See, member of the staff 
of the Executive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief, is now available, and will 
be sent to all subscribers to circle literature. Others 
on special order may receive it for 10¢. Order from 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 
Toric: The Work of My Synod and Presbytery 


The literature for the program this month must 
be secured by each local secretary of Synodical and 
Presbyterial Home Missions, who will work with 
the program leader, if she herself is not that leader. 
This is necessarily the case, since no program mate- 
rial prepared by the Committee on Woman’s Work 
would be sufficient for each of the 16 synods and 89 
presbyteries of our Church. It is suggested and 
urged that local secretaries of this cause, write 
promptly to the presbytery’s chairman of Home 
Missions, also synod’s chairman of Home Missions 
for information concerning the home-mission work 
done in presbytery and synod, the workers em- 
ployed, location of each, mission schools, any Homes 
within the presbytery or synod, outpost Sunday 
schools, etc. The program material sent from the 
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Committee on Woman’s Work will be helpful in 
the arrangement of the program as well as in its 
presentation. It has been carefully prepared and 
will be invaluable to the program leaders. This 
month offers a peculiar opportunity to the secretary 
of Synodical and Presbyterial Home Missions to 
present this cause graphically, clearly, and intelli- 
gently to the entire auxiliary. Make use of maps 
of your synod and presbytery, showing location of 
mission churches, schools, Homes, etc. Know your 
own field, and know it so well that you will be free 
to inspire others with a greater interest and enthu- 
siasm in the work being carried on in your own 
home-mission fields. “Ye shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria” 
preceded the commission “and unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.” Helpful articles on the work of 
various synods may be found in the Presbyterian 
Survey of former issues as well as in this one. 
(Work done in Arkansas and Missouri in March is- 
sue; that done in Mississippi in April; Louisiana in 
May Survey; and Florida in the June issue.) 


FOR THE HOME CIRCLE CHAIRMAN 
Dear Home Circle Chairmen: 


Have you had a party for your Home Circle 
members? If so, write and tell us about it. If you 
have not, you will certainly be interested in the fol- 
lowing plan that was used in Knoxville, Tennessee: 

“The Home-Circle chairman wanted to give her members 
a party before she went out of office, but realized that it 
would be almost impossible to arrange it so that everyone 
could attend. She and the secretary of Christian Social 
Service decided to take the party to them! This secretary 
made a small cake for each one, filling the hole in the centre 
with flowers. Then on the appointed afternoon the chair- 
man of the Home Circle, the secretary of Christian Social 
Service, the pastor, and one of the circle members who was 
able to visit started on the ‘rounds.’ The calls were neces- 
sarily short but full of good cheer and appreciation for the 
lovely cake left at each home. The one member of the circle 
who was able to visit enjoyed it most of all, because she saw 
old friends and former associates in the church whom she 
had not seen for several years. In an auxiliary where the 
membership is larger—ours is only ten—and the members 
more distant, more than one car could be secured if the 
visiting is done in one afternoon. However, it is not neces- 
sary to make all the calls in one day.” 

For this month it is suggested that you secure as 
many copies as needed of the leaflet: “Serve in 
Newness of the Spirit,” and give one to each mem- 
ber. These leaflets may be ordered from the Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., for a small amount for postage. 

Won't you write us any plans you may have for 
the Home Circle? 

Grace WISNER, 
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Counsel Corner 


SHARING SUMMER CONFERENCES WITH THE AUXILIARY 


ee OT what we give but what we share” 
might be changed to read “Not what we 
get but what we share,” when one things 
of summer conferences in our Church. Many hun- 
dreds of women throughout the Church have at- 
tended synodical Auxiliary training schools, have 
helped in some way with other conferences for 
young people and for Negro women; there are over 
one thousand who have had the privilege of spend- 
ing eight or more days at Montreat during the an- 
nual Auxiliary Training School, July 23-30. Ample 
opportunity has been offered for learning about the 
work of the Auxiliary and the program of the 
Church as it relates to all departments. Much in- 
formation has been given; inspiring messages have 
been delivered; there have been high moments when 
a larger vision of service and fellowship has been 
revealed. The question in so many minds now is: 
“How can I tell my auxiliary what these days have 
meant to me? What shall I give in my report to my 
group?” Oh, friends, we know that you will think 
it impossible to share through words those expe- 
riences of greatest spiritual value, yet we believe that 
you can bring definitely a message that will arouse 
your listeners to a more zealous service. 
In keeping with the year, let us use an acrostic, 
JUBILEE, and mention briefly some features that 
you will be able to pass on to your auxiliary. 


boxy of the conferences. What a glad note to begin 

with! Tell of the joy that has been yours as you lived 
for a few days on a beautiful campus or conference 
grounds. Picture to your group the natural beauty of 
the place—mountains, streams, woods, sunsets, valleys, 
or plains. The joys that are yours through new friend- 
ships made, through social hours of the conference, 
through knowing, perhaps, for the first time, men and 
women who are directing the various departments of 
our Church’s program, and others who are serving 
around the world. 


eo features—Much can be shared of those things 
that entered into the program to add interest, variety, 
pleasure. 


RB teachings—Tell of the class leaders, their method 
of teaching, subject taught, value to you of the work 
taken. Any phtform Bible messages should be men- 
tioned also. Surely the Word has come to mean more 
to you during the days at conference. 


[8 itation—Tell of outstanding speakers whose mes- 
—nformation sages inspired you, giving something of 
—nterest the message of each. Mention the classes 

you attended that gave you information, 
and of what you hope to do with all these 
facts through the year. Bear testimony to 
an increasing interest in the work, because 
of what those days have meant to you. 


| Bip 2 the days together in training school and 

conferences have meant anything, they should have 
deepened your loyalty to Christ, the Head of the 
Church, which is His body. Surely you have a mes- 
sage for your women that has been inspired by recent 
experiences of mountain-top vision. Give them the 
challenge of those men of old, the forty wrestlers, who 
said, “Forty wrestlers wrestling for Thee, O Christ, 
claim for Thee the victory.” 


apes over the conference. In your report be so 

enthusiastic that women will want to attend another 

year, and will definitely commit themselves to such a 

purpose if possible. If you cannot share this contagion 

it will be better to give your place to some one who 

can be enthusiastic. Lack of enthusiasm is just as con- 
tagious as an abundance of it. 


ee anew in Kingdom service. There has come 

to you a fresh realization of Christ’s call to definite 
witnessing for Him in every area of your life. In 
closing -your message make a real challenge to every 
woman in your auxiliary to practice more faithfully 
Christian Stewardship of life as well as of possessions. 
This is the part that will be hardest to share, yet 
failure to do so may mean a loss to your own heart 
and less effective service for Him whom you have 
seen anew. 


May we who have had these priveleges of attend- 
ing Auxiliary training schools and conferences make 
ours the prayer of David, “O Lord . . . keep this 
forever in the imagination of the thoughts of the 
heart of thy people, and prepare their heart unto 
thee.” (I Chron. 29: 18.) A. 1.8 





RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST FOR 
VACATION READING 


Books REviEWwep IN Dr. P. H. CAaRMICHAEL’s CLASS AT 
Monrreat Auxitiary Trarninc ScHoor—July, 1935: 
Men and Women of Far Horizons, Wilson. Price, 60¢ 
paper, $1.00 cloth. 
The Jew and World Ferment, Mathews. Price, $1.50. 
Jobn Barleycorn, Poling. Price, $1.50. 
Christian Youth in Action, Herriott. Price, 60¢ paper, 
$1.00 cloth. 
Can Christ Save Society?, Garvie. Price, $1.00. 
Toward a Christian America, Morse. Price, 60¢ paper, 
$1.00 cloth. 
What the Negro Thinks, Moton. Price, $2.00. 
Merchants of Death, Engelbrecht and Hanighen. 
Price, $2.50. 
Intolerance, Garrison. Price, $2.50. 
SUGGESTIONS MADE BY Dr. CARMICHAEL AND OTHER 
CHURCH LEADERS: 
The Church at Work in the Modern World, Bower, et al. 
Price, $2.00. 
Guiding Individual Growth, Burkhart. Price, $1.25. 
Faith or Fear in Child Training, Eggleston. Price, $2.00. 
The Church and Civilization, Hough. Price, $2.00. 
(Continued on page 508) 
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Lantern Lights 


By Mrs. H. C. Dean* 


One of the members of our Committee on Woman’s 
Work has said, “Righteousness is the energy of love against 
sin.” What a glorious opportunity the Father has given us 
to help Him in some way during the hot summer months, 
and every month in the year. There is so much to be done, 
and the work is so varied, that each one of us has a service 
of love just suited for our own ability. May we truly LIVE 
these August days, and every day, for Him! 


PREPARATION FOR GROUP CONFERENCES. 


Of course, both district chairmen and the presbyterial 
presidents have been thinking and planning for group con- 
ferences during the whole year. In our presbyterial, when 
the definite planning for group conferences begins, each 
district chairman calls her local presidents together to dis- 
cuss the needs of the local auxiliaries, and what type of 
group-conference program would best fit their needs. 

At the close of the meeting of the presbyterial executive 
board, when plans are made for fall and winter work, the 
presbyterial president and the district chairmen outline the 
group-conference program, keeping in mind the suggestions 
from the various districts. Following this meeting, each dis- 
trict chairman adapts the program outline to the needs of 
her own district. In this way we try definitely to meet the 
needs of each district, at the same time following the same 
general program outline. 

In another presbyterial, the district chairmen meet at 
Montreat during the Auxiliary Training School and plan 
their program. How can all the district chairmen go to 
Montreat? The presbyterial executive board rents a cottage 
for the time of the training school. The expenses are divided 
among the entire group and, so divided, are light enough so 
that it causes no great sacrifice on the part of any one and 
does not deplete the presbyterial treasury. 

If neither of these plans is feasible, the district chairmen 
could write to each local auxiliary president in her district 
asking her for suggestions for the group-conference pro- 
gram. If the local auxiliaries have a share in planning the 
program, they will take a greater interest in the program. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS PLAN? 


Three rural auxiliaries felt the need of knowing their 
presbyterial officers better. These three auxiliaries had a 


*Mrs. H. C. Dean of Atlanta, Ga., is President of Atlanta Presby- 
terial. 
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THE 


>< AUXICIARY CANTER 


Mail suggestions te 
The Quxiligey lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


picnic in a beautiful grove, invited the entire presbyterial 
executive board, and asked each one to make a brief talk 
concerning her work. Needless to say, every presbyterial 
executive board member was eager to attend, and considered 
this picnic meeting one of the high lights of the year. 

Another auxiliary in the city felt the same need and 
invited all the presbyterial cause secretaries, the presbyterial 
president, and the treasurer to their all-day Loyalty Meeting. 
In the morning, the presbyterial visitors were asked to make 
two-minute talks on their work. At the fellowship luncheon, 
each cause secretary of the local auxiliary was “at home” in 
a booth arranged to represent her cause, explaining her work 
to all those visiting her booth. 


SUNSHINE FOR THE SHUT-INS. 


In one auxiliary, a sunshine box was made for each of 
their shut-ins. A different member took the name of a shut- 
in each month. In a dainty basket, or box, a little gift was 
placed each day, nothing expensive, but something to 
brighten the day for the sick or the shut-in. 


PROMOTING FAMILY ALTARS 


One auxiliary president planned to give to each newly- 
married couple in her church, and to each new family com- 
ing into the church, a copy of the booklet printed by the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, “The Family at Worship.” 
In this way she hoped to encourage the newly-married 
couples to begin their homes with the family altar and to 
interest the new families in the church to start family altars 
if they had none already established. 


AIDING THE PASTOR’S AID 


One large auxiliary and a Bible class in the Sunday school 
codperate in helping the Pastor’s Aid in her work. The 
church visitor first calls on a family, then immediately gives 
the name to the Pastor’s Aid in the auxiliary, and to the 
Bible Class. If there are young people in the home, the 
names are given to the director of Religious Education. 
Members of these two “arms of the church” promptly call 
on the newcomer. With such interest shown in her family 
Mrs. Newcomer is soon a happy member of that church. 
She is not forgotten then, but the auxiliary members, the 
church visitor, the Bible class, and the director of Religious 
Education all help these new members to find a place of 
service in the church. With a most enthusiastic pastor 
directing these efforts, this church has an enviable reputation 
for warm friendliness. 


Recent Books of Interest for Vacation Reading 


* (Continued from page 507) 

The Church and the Children, Jones. Price, $2.00. 

The Home in a Changing Culture, Overton. Price, $1.00. 

Education for Life with God, Powell. Price, $2.00. 

What You Owe Your Child, Sperry. Price, $1.50. 
Order all books from the Presbyterian Bookstore, 8 North 
Sixth Street, Richmond, Virginia, or the Presbyterian Book- 
store, Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
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“A Mote Excellent Way” 


By SmMitey WILLIAMs* 


The First Presbyterian Church of Welch, W. Va., 
is now in the third year of its use of the Belmont 
Covenant Plan, having adopted it for the initial pe- 
riod in April, 1934. For several years prior to this 
time the receipts of our treasurers had been dropping 
to new low levels, with a consequent disorganiza- 
tion apparent in all the work of the church. The 
Every Member Canvass in 1934, with a goal of 
$9,600, yielded only $4,600 in pledges, with every 
possible subscriber solicited. Thus we were facing 
a deficit of five thousand dollars for the ensuing 
year, and this on top of an accumulated arrearage of 
eighteen hundred dollars. 

Following Mr. Whiteley’s presentation of the 
plan, the officers of the church endorsed and recom- 
mended it to the congregation. Out of a resident 
membership of two hundred and eighty, fifty-six 
agreed to give one-tenth of their income to the work 
of the church for a period of thirteen weeks. Re- 
sults were immediately apparent, and the end of the 
period showed an increase of more than eighteen 
hundred dollars over the same period of the pre- 
vious year. At that time it was decided to continue 
the plan until the end of the church year, with the 
result that the total contributions to all causes were 
$12,371, an increase of more than sixty per cent. 

By this time the benefits of the plan were so evi- 
dent that it was decided to use it as the permanent 
basis of our financial program. For the Every Mem- 


ber Canvass the past two years we have used the 
following form: 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Wetcn, W. Va. 


MY COVENANT 


In gratitude for all that God has done for me in the past 
and for what He has promised to do for me in the future, 
and believing that the Gospel of Christ is the hope of the 
world, I hereby join with other members, in giving to the 
Lord’s work for the Church Year 1936-1937: 





Welen Bg Williams is pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 


{ J] One tenth of my income, so nearly as I can estimate. 
{ ] For the spread of the Gospel, through this church: 


Ee Weekly for Current Expenses 
ae Weekly for Benevolences 
ae Weekly for Building Fund 

PR ck cats 6s cn eentee soeieh serra 


It is my prayer that God may use me and my offering 
for His glory. 


In using this card, we urge those who will, to check 
the tithing brackets, and also to specify the amount 
they wish to contribute to the respective causes. 
Some, of course, will not agree to tithe, and these we 
ask to indicate the amount they will pledge to pay 
to the causes listed. Our canvass this year was sig- 
nificant, not only in the fact that the entire budget 
was fully covered, but that there were twice as many 
subscribers to the benevolent budget as ever be- 
fore, and that for the first time in the history of the 
church the benevolent quota was fully covered in 
the canvass. The woman’s auxiliary last year, on a 
budget of eight hundred dollars, received more than 
sixteen hundred dollars in contributions, and their 
budget of nine hundred dollars for the current year 
was over-subscribed by several hundred dollars. All 
of this is on a purely voluntary basis. The whole 
budget being approved by the auxiliary, the circles 
are asked to receive the voluntary subscriptions from 
the members without any specific amount being 
suggested either for the circle or the individual 
member. 

Instituted as an emergency measure for a distress- 
ing financial condition, the Belmont Covenant Plan 
has not only brought relief, but has brought many 
other blessings in its train. The alleviation of finan- 
cial worries has permitted both the officers and 
the people to transfer their emphasis to the weightier 
matters of worship and service. We still serve many 
suppers during the year, but for fellowship—not 
profit—served at cost. We continue to stress the 
special days, but bring no pressure to bear in the 
matter of the offerings, believing that a cheerful 

(Continued on page 500) 
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Let’s Look at Our Indian Work 


4 ‘HE Southern Presbyterian 


Church is this year celebrating 

its beginning, which took place 
seventy-five years ago, in Augusta, 
Georgia, during the War between 
the States. 

At that time, there were in Okla- 
homa what were known as the Five 
Civilized Tribes of Indians—the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, 
Chickasaws, and Choctaws. These 
tribes sided with the Confederate 
States. 

One of the first tasks to which 
our young Church set itself was 
foreign missions, and the first for- 
eign mission work was among the 
American Indians. The Foreign 
Mission Committee directed the 
work for twenty-eight years, until 
1889, when it was transferred to the 
care of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee in Atlanta, Georgia. This 
Committee has had charge of this work ever since. 

Our Church now works among the Indians of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes in Southeastern 
Oklahoma, and among the Alabama Indians, a small 
tribe who, strange to say, live not in Alabama but in 
Texas, near the town of Kiam. In 1881, the mission- 
aries found the members of this tribe heathens, wear- 
ing blankets and feathers. Now, practically all of 
them can read English, and almost every grown 
person is a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
Their pastor, Rev. C. W. Chambers, and his wife 
have been with them for forty years. 

The Indian people in Oklahoma are mostly very 
poor, due in large measure to the way they have 
been treated by the white man, and the fact that 
they have been cheated out of their lands. As a 
Church, we are trying to pay part of our Nation’s 
debt to them through what we are doing for them. 

For almost twenty-four years, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 
Firebaugh have been working among the Indian 
people. Dr. Firebaugh is Superintendent of Indian 
Work in Indian Presbytery of our Church and in 
Choctaw Presbytery of the Northern Presbyterian 


Oscar 


Gardner Grady James 

Church, working jointly for both these presbyteries. 
He has forty-four separate churches to look after. 
Just recently, two splendid young men, Rev. Grady 
James and Rev. Oscar Gardner, have come to help 
him, also Mrs. Blanche Riddle Williams is working 
as Director of Religious Education. 

Our Church also has a boarding department for 
Indian girls at Durant, Oklahoma. It is Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College. The girls live in the college, 
and take their courses in Bible and Religious Educa- 
tion there. All their other studies they take at 
Southeastern State Teachers’ College. 

Many years ago, our Church also started an or- 
phanage for Indian children at Goodland, Okla- 
homa, and we still take a great interest in this home. 

The new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. 
John Collier, who looks after the Indians for the 
United States Government, is a fine Christian man, 
who is sincerely working for the good of the 
Indians, and we hope they may look forward to 
better days. They are the real Americans, and 
should have a chance to lead a full and happy life 
in their native land. 
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A Boy Captive Among The Indians 


The times when Indians raided the settlements of the white people and carried off captives seem a long way off. It is 
hard for us to realize that last December saw the end of an adventurous and useful life led by such a captive. He was Andres 
Martinez, for almost seventy years a dweller among the Kiowa Indians, their trusted friend and adviser in matters of every 
kind—farming, business, social life, and religion. In the World Outlook for June, Robert S. Satterfield tells the story of his 


life, and we are reprinting it by permission. 


T was wheat threshing time on the Martinez ranch 
near Las Vegas, New Mexico, in the summer of 
1866. All hands were busy. So Andres, a small 

boy, was given the task of watching the cows on the 
range. His four-year-old nephew, Pedro, slipped off 
and went with him. 

At noon Don Juan Martinez left the threshers at 
the table and rode away with food and water for the 
little boys, his son and grandson. It was about two 
miles to where he found the cows, but no boys. It did 
not take him long to discover the trail of Indians. 
An Indian arrow piercing his heart would have hurt 
the father less. 

Riding back to the ranch house as fast as his horse 
could gallop, Martinez soon had every available man 
in the saddle and on their way in hot pursuit of the 
Indians. Sad to tell, they failed. Father Martinez, a 
broken-hearted man, died within three years. 

Poor little boys! It would not be possible to de- 
scribe their suffering. Astride ponies, each securely 
bound to Indian riders, they were carried away, after 
seeing the Indians kill a Mexican who came along and 
saw them capture the boys. 

On the third day little Pedro fainted. He had not 
tasted food. His little body was bruised and bleeding 
and swollen. The Indians stopped. Untying the rope 
with which the child was bound, his captor removed 
him from the horse. With great difficulty he was 
made to stand. From behind he was thrust through 
with a spear and his little body left on the prairie for 
the wolves to eat. 

Andres prayed for a similar quick relief from his 
terrible suffering. His prayer was not answered. 

At last the Indians stopped on the fourth day. 
Their tired horses were turned loose to graze, save 
the worst jaded one, which was killed for food. They 
cut chunks of quivering flesh from the dying pony 
and threw it on a fire that had been hastily started. 

Like wild beasts, the Indians ate the scorched but 
still bleeding horseflesh. When Andres refused the 
meat, although he had eaten nothing since breakfast 
at home four days before, he was struck a cruel blow. 

“Eat! ” said the Indian as he raised his quirt to strike 
again. 

Andres closed his eyes and tried the meat. To his 
Surprise, it tasted good, and he ate heartily. Almost 
es exhausted he lay down in the grass and 
slept. 


The little captive awoke to find large pieces of 


skin hanging from various parts of his body. He was 
so sore and stiff that he thought he would surely die 
when he was again placed on a horse, behind an 
Indian, to ride on and on and on away from home and 
loved ones. On reaching the Apache Indian camp, 
twenty days later, Andres was subjected to still 
further cruelties. Squaws struck at him, inflicting 
bleeding wounds. He was mauled and stoned again 
and again by Indian boys. His only protector was a 
crippled squaw, who prevented them from actually 
killing him. 

During the 
next four 
months 
Andres fre- 
quently 
wished that 
he was dead. 
Then he was 
sold to a 
Kiowa 
Indian. His 
new mother 
was Hon- 
Zip-Fa, 
whose only 
son had died 
not long be- 
fore. Heap 
O’Bears, a 
Kiowa 
chief, was 
to be his 
new father. 

Andres 
told them 
his name, 
but they 
could not 
say it. They 
tried and 
said “Andele.” And Andele he was to the Kiowa 
Indians to the end of his eighty years. “Andele” is, 
and will continue to be, a dear, dear name to hosts 
of Kiowas, many of them Christian through the 
influence of the man this child came to be. 

The young captive responded to kind treatment, 
learned to love Heap O’Bears and Hon-Zip-Fa as 
father and mother, and they loved him sincerely. 





Andele’s Indian Foster Mother 
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Within a few years Andele became an Indian in 
all things. However, the life of a growing Indian 
youth was far from an easy life. Wood must be se- 
cured and fires made. Also water brought. Ponies had 
to be staked out and brought in again. Camps were 
frequently moved, requiring lots of hard work. But 
Andele was of a cheerful disposition. He enjoyed 
life with all its hardships. He made friends easily. 

Andele was apt at learning the deeper meaning of 
Indian standards and practices. He knew that he must 
earn the respect of his Indian companions by con- 
forming to their ways, enduring pain without com- 
plaint, being brave and daring, and a good fighter. 

He was naturally religious, and was outstanding in 
his faithfulness in all forms of Indian worship. He 
much preferred being a friend rather than an enemy. 
But he knew that sooner or later he would have to 
“fight it out” with some Indian youth, and later with 
many an adult, to establish and maintain any standard 
of worthiness among the Indians. And so he was pre- 
pared when the first real test came. 

Before going on the warpath, to steal and plunder 
and kill, the Indians always had a dance. All who 
joined in this dance thus pledged themselves to go 
on the expedition. While tom-toms beat the dancers 
performed all night around a big log fire. Boys were 
permitted to play about the fire and in and out 
through the circle of dancers. In their play, at such 
a dance, Andele and an Indian youth, older and 
bigger, ran into each other, severely bruising their 
heads. 

. Andele was ready to forget it. Not so with the In- 
dian youth. He was probably looking for a chance 
to show his prowess. At any rate, a fight was on in 
earnest. No one interferred. The youths fought so 
fiercely that all dancing warriors stopped and 
watched them. 

Andele knew he was outmatched in weight and 
strength, but he resolved to win the fight, or die in 
trying. He believed he could strike two blows to the 
Indian’s one, but could he strike hard enough? Every 
ounce of his strength went into each blow. When the 
Indian was blinded with his own blood, he cried out, 
admitting that he was whipped. 

“Ziddlebe Andele,” rang out from the circle of 
warriors. The meaning of this was “Brave and 
dangerous Andele.” There were many other excla- 
mations of approval and admiration for Andele. 

Henceforth Andele was held in high esteem by 
youth and adult alike, and was a brave and highly 
respected warrior for many years. 

Then he came in contact with government officials 
at Anadarko. Their ways impressed him. Their 
kindness won him. With great difficulty he recalled 
his real name and that of his father and the location 


August, 1936 


of the ranch near Las Vegas. After months of effort 
the authorities succeeded in locating his people. 
A brother came for him, the supposedly dead 
Andres. ‘ 

A month later Andres Martinez greeted his old 
mother in her home. What a meeting that must have 
been! 


The Martinezes were really Spanish, not Mexican, 
though they lived among Mexicans. During four 
years with his own people, after twenty years with 
the Indians, Andres learned again the Spanish tongue 
of his childhood and some English, and learned much 
about farming and other arts of the white man. 


Andres Martinez loved the Kiowa Indians and 
could not make himself be content away from them. 
In 1889 he returned to Anadarko. This was two 
years after Rev. J. J. Methvin, of Georgia, had come, 
by appointment of Bishop Charles B. Galloway, to do 
missionary work among the wild-tribe Indians. 

Martinez was religiously hungry. He had tried 
hard, but failed, to find heart-satisfaction in the 
Roman Catholic religion of his people during his four 
years in New Mexico. The preaching and personal 
work of the Southern Methodist missionary reached 
his heart. He professed conversion and joined the 
church. He never wavered from that day to the end. 


He was invaluable as interpreter, and as a fellow- 
minister with Rev. J. J. Methvin, for more than forty 
years. A more beautiful and constant friendship I 
never witnessed than that of these two. 

And Andres Martinez wanted everybody else, 
especially the Indians whom he love so passionately, 
to know God’s pardoning love and redeeming grace. 





Archives Tells Story 


(Continued from page 500) 


and, after careful inquiry to ascertain the mind of the 
Church, and due deliberation, Rev. A. L. Phillips, D.D., was 
elected to that office, and entered upon its duties August 
15, 1901.” 


In 1902, when the Executive Committee reported 
the election of Dr. Phillips, it also made the follow- 
ing statement: 


“No part of our work has been as fruitful in results as the 
Sabbath-school mission work.” 


In our next chapter we shall let the archives tell 
the story of Sunday School Extension under the 
leadership of Dr. Phillips and his co-laborers. 
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The Extension Work of Religious Education 





An Outpost Mountain Mission Vacation Bible School 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF APPRECIATION FOR THE EXTENSION WORK 


“The time has come for a great home mission advance. Many sections are hungering and begging for 
some new voice, some new force in religion. Where our work is known they are begging for the begin- 
ning of a Presbyterian Sunday school and church. The greatest ally, humanly speaking, of this great 
advance is the work of the Assembly’s Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publication. Just 
this summer, where a young graduate of the Training School has been working, there is a demand for a 
continuation of religious work conducted by the Presbyterian Church in three sections heretofore not 
influenced by our Church, The Vacation Bible Schools as conducted in our field have been of untold 
benefit in extending and strengthening the Kingdom in this part of the vineyard. I am now serving six 
organized churches, four of which grew out of a Vacation Bible School and an evangelistic meeting con- 
ducted concurrently. Whenever we want to do any pioneer work and organize a new church, experience 
has taught us to conduct first a Bible school.” 

* * * 


“I will whisper a little secret in your ear which no one knows but me. It is this: I prayed three 
months for those hymnals, all the while trying to devise some plan to raise the money. Our church had 
such a heavy debt we could hardly pay for Sunday-school literature, much less get hymnals. One day at a 
conference I spoke to a minister about needing hymnals so much and he suggested writing you. Like a 
flash this thought came to me: ‘Here is the answer to my prayer, even if it does come by way of human 
means.’ It was indeed the answer. Our choir had gone down, people had lost interest. I was embarrassed 
to offer any one, especially strangers, the ragged, backless books that had served so well for a long while. 
The fresh, new books have given new impetus to the music in every department. When I carried a load 
of those new books and laid them down on a pew, the folks almost gasped: ‘Where did you get those 
books?’ ‘From heaven!’ I replied. Thank you again and again for your generous gift.” 


* * * : 
“I think the Committee’s money is well spent when it goes to helping the weak churches in supplying 


them with literature and other materials. The literature you sent us was appreciated very much, for we 
had no funds from which to order it when we wished to organize our Sunday school.” 





Do you know that this extension work is almost entirely dependent upon your Rally Day offering? 
Make this a real Jubilee Year by contributing the necessary funds to enable the Church to make an advance 
in religious education. Also see that your church includes in its budget the 4 % of the benevolent gifts 
allocated to the Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publication by the General Assembly. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Epwarp D. Grant, Treasurer 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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